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Singing the Social Gospel 





N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the hymnal, HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH is its modernness. ‘This has been widely commented upon by the 
hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 
tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention to the 
unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social Aspira- 
tion and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 
Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,” etc. In this section are 101 great hymns which 
sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of these 


have never before been used in a Church hymnal. Here are some of the authors’ 


names: 


Emily Green Balch 
Nolan R. Best 
John Hay 

Felix Adler 
Charles Mackay 
John G. Whittier 
Ebenezer Elliott 
W. Russell Bowie 
Charles Kingsley 
Rudyard Kipling 
Frank Mason North 


John Addington Symonds 


William DeWitt Hyde 
Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon S. Swinburne 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
William Pierson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 


John Haynes Holmes 


T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 


gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing it. 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which the social 
note of today’s evangelical preaching fincs adequate expression. The use of this 
hymnal will thrill and inspire your congr2gation with a new vision and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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Tue CRISTIAN CENTURY is a free imterpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


The Defeat of 
Mr. Bryan 

HE COMMISSIONERS to the Presbyterian gen- 

eral assembly faced a very disagreeable duty at 

Indianapolis when they had to vote on William Jen- 
nings Bryan for the position of moderator. Under any 
idinary circumstances a layman so eminent and so clean 
in his personal life would have commanded a unanimous 
vote. The service of Mr. Bryan to the cause of world 
peace and to the cause of prohibition would have made 
his an overwhelming candidacy. To have elected him would 
te a delight and an honor to the denomination to whose fel- 
lowship he adds distinction. But the Presbyterian church 
could not afford to be put wrong in the eyes of the world 
on the subject of intellectual freedom and progress. This 
denomination has been one of the foremost in the cause of 
Christian education. It is profoundly convinced that ade- 
quate schools can be built on no other basis than that of 
free discussion. It has no desire to build up any hot- 
house variety of doctrine protected by ecclesiastical law, 
but rejected at the bar of public opinion. To have the 
moderator of its general assembly going up and down the 
‘ountry denouncing Presbyterian teachers of science would 
be a spectacle to arouse mirth in the ungodly and to set 
back the whole enterprise of Christian education by many 
years. So Mr. Bryan had to be defeated. His election 
would have been interpreted in a way that would have 
ranged the membership of the denomination in two hostile 
camps. The better judgment of the commissioners could 
ot tolerate the prospect of a split in the church. So the 
disagreeable duty of defeating Mr. Brvan was performed 
with grimness and regret. He is used to defeat, and per- 
haps the rebuke he received at the hands of his fellow 
churchmen may not distress him profoundly. Yet there 
were signs on his face and in his manner of actual heart- 
ache. His best friends regret that he lost so signal aa 


opportunity of service. He is a graduate of an institution 
which now teaches science in the modern way, whatever it 
may have done when Mr. Bryan went to school. The pos- 
sibility of holding to a scientific view of the universe and 
at the same time being a loyal disciple of Jesus Christ is 
demonstrated by members of the faculty of his alma mater 
as well as by virtually all Presbyterian educational insti- 
tutions in the country. As a propagandist during the cur- 
rent year for the great Christian causes Mr. Bryan would 
have been a powerful figure in the religious world. A 
small intellectual controversy has eclipsed in his mind the 
imperial causes that lie upon the conscience of his Pres- 
byterian brethren and of the whole Christian church. 


“Essentials of 
Christian Union” 

HERE are many bright signs of 
ta justifying the 


promise in the 
that the Christian 
world is yearning and feeling its way toward unity, but 


belief 


to restore to us a sobering sense of the difficulties to be 
overcome before unity can be achieved, it is well to take 
account of such views as those represented by an article, 
of excellent spirit and non-polemic temper, in the April 
number of a magazine issued by one of the large denomin- 
ations. According to this writer, the three prerequisites 
»f union are: first, a converted church membership, imply- 
ing the exclusion of all those about whose religious experi- 
ence there might be serious doubt; second, doctrinal unity, 
not necessarily going to the extent of agreement upon 
every point but involving entire unanimity on such “es- 
Bible, the deity of 
Christ, the vicarious atonement, the lost condition of 
men, the fact that salvation comes by faith in Jesus 
Christ and that there is no salvation outside of him;” 
and third, symbolic unity, meaning agreement upon bap- 
tism by immersion, the practice of the Lord’s Supper, and 


sentials” as “the inspiration of the 
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the organization of the church upon democratic and con- 
gregational lines according to the pattern exhibited in the 
New Testament. It is not always that this point of view 
is stated so clearly as in this article, and not often that 
it is stated with such calmness and absence of passion and 
i a spirit so admirable. We are not at this moment argu- 
ing either for or against the proposition that these things 
The fact 
that upon such a basis only a very small percent of those 


are “essential to the very life of Christianity.” 


who are commonly considered Christians could unite, does 
not in itself prove anything, for it might conceivably be 
that 
are not so in reality. 


majority of those commonly considered Christians 
Nor does the fact that the trend 
of history for several hundred years has been straight 
:way from “doctrinal and symbolical unity” dem- 
onstrate conclusively that this is not the Lord’s own plan, 
for the swings of the pendulum are very long and the con- 
census of the best modern thought has sometimes turne:l 
nut afterward to be quite wrong. But whether right or 
wrong, here is an opinion firmly and widely held—the opin- 
ion that these doctrines and practices are not merely true 
ind right but also essential to the very life of Christianity. 
Perhaps if all who hold that these things constitute the 
very heart and substance of Christianity would actually 
unite on them, it would be easier for those who conceive 
the essence of Christianity to be something of a radically 
lifferent quality to unite upon their common interest in 
the things that Jesus seemed to be interested in. In 
fact, the signs of promise to which we alluded at the outset 
have to do chietly with the increasing emphasis upon 
those aspects of essential Christianity which have nothing 


to do with doctrinal or symbolical unity. 


The Revolt 
of Youth 


N nd of people would like to know what the young 
e of the world are really thinking about and here 
comes that brilliant young fellow, Stanley High, after going 
in and out among students of England, Central Europe and 
China and making personal contacts with young people all 


Not 


1,- 


. to tell us what he has seen and heard. 


1 
( id 


only is his book “The Revolt of Youth,” which is pub- 
lished by the Abingdon Press, a reflection of the experience 
with very significant movements of young people all over 
the world but it brings to the reader the result of very 
careful investigation of much literature. So it is not put- 
ting the matter too strongly to say that this book offers an 
absolutely new contact with the minds of the young people 
who are alive in the world today. The young people fought 
through the war. They were tremendously significant then 
but they have been quite ignored in the peace which fol- 


lowed the war. In spite of this, they have been thinking 
and working and planning and coming to a new conscious- 
ness of the significance of the life about them. Movements 
whose influence will go far have been worked out in Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia and China, 
We have all been 


in contact with isolated items regarding these movements. 


not to speak of other parts of the world. 
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\e have read something of the student movement in China, 
Perhaps we know something of the attempts of the students 
in Central Europe to make a way for themselves in these 
difficult days, but in this volume, you have all the facts 
gathered with much care stated compactly and with a good 
deal of judicial caution, all of this writing warmed and 
made human by the personal experience of the author in 
many parts of the world. This is a book of today for those 
who think about the international problems we are con- 
fronting. It is a book of interpretations for those who 
wish to know the thoughts which are surging in the minds 
With all its caution 
there is an undercurrent of passion and a ground-swell of 
faith and enthusiasm. “The Revolt of Youth” tells a story 
which every leader of public opinion in the United States 
ought to know. It is one of that small number of books 
which is inevitable to anyone who wants to be sure of the 


of young people all over the world. 


facts and sure of the currents which are playing in the 
world as he talks about the great problems of this confused 
and disturbing age. 


Break That 
Vicious Circle 


th NORWOOD, in a lecture on Cromwell before 
the City Temple Literary Society, had some pun- 
say the 
After describing the battles of Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, he said that force may be inevitable when rea- 
After 
war men must return and tread the laborious way of rea- 
But it may be said, “All 
that is very well, we all want peace, but, then, we must be 


gent things to about insanity and futility of 


Wart. 
son breaks down, but it is no substitute for reason. 
son; so why not reason first? 


Facts have shown that we are fools when we 
forget that the race for armaments is not a race for peace. 
There is no redemption until we can break that vicious 
circle, and it will never be broken by the old diplomats. 
Only the people can do it, led by Christian vision and com- 
We must do our thinking in times of peace. 
Otherwise we are doomed to go round and round, from 
So it will be until the 
rank and file of the people, who pay the price in blood and 
treasure, take time to think, and organize to act, sweeping 
the old network of intrigue and stupidity into limbo, What 
we need, as Meredith said in his recently published letters 


ready too.” 


mon sense. 


apathy to war, from war to apathy. 


to the late Alice Meynell, is “the eye of a fresh mind upon 
our tangled world ;” and it must be the spiritual mind—the 
practical sagacity and quickened moral intelligence which 
alone can break the vicious circle of folly and futility. 


“The Church of 

All Nations” 

D' NWN on the crowded east side in New York, 
where the population is five hundred thousand to 

the square mile, where fifty nations mingle, on the grave 

vile saloons and a dance-hall, the Methodists 

have built the Church of All Nations. It holds a central 

position of a block bounded on one side by the Bowery and 


of five 
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on the other by Second street; set in a mosaic, parts of 
which are a Chinese restaurant, a movie house, and two milk 
stores. It is a large building of concrete and steel, contain- 
ing a chapel with a pipe organ and stained glass windows; a 
great assembly hall with a stage for plays; a huge gym- 
nasium; reception parlors, decorated by artists ; kindergar- 
ten rooms, domestic science laboratories ; a tennis and hand 
ball court on the roof; a library with a thousand volumes, 
to name but a few of its appointments. It is neither a 
soup kitchen nor a hangout for derelicts, but a real church, 
the realized vision and dream of a football playing theologi- 
cal student, John R. Henry, who came direct from college 
to his first job on the east side. For twenty-five years he 
has toiled, and today a great center of Christian commun- 
ity enterprise stands on the ruins of the old haunts of vice, 
and services are held in Russian, Italian, Lithuanian, Chi- 
nese and English. It is a concrete Pentecost, in which all 
who love humanity and follow Christ may rejoice, that it 
might be fulfilled which was written, “And your young men 
shall dream dreams.” 


Valuable Results from 
Reactionary Teachings on Religion 
Mi“ astonishment and regret has been expressed 
over the wide vogue that such public speakers as Mr. 
Bryan and other fundamentalists have given to the anti- 
evolutionary interpretation of the Bible and the Christian 
religion. It is to be questioned, however, whether just such 
a revival of obscurantism was not needed to stir intelligent 
Christians to a fresh statement of the constructive and 
scholarly position. At least it is having this effect in many 
communities, especially those where colleges are located. In 
i large number of such places series of lectures have been 
given by members of the scientific faculties, setting forth 
the phases of evolutionary teaching which are illustrated ir 
their own respective fields of astronomy, geology, biology, 
history and the other sciences. Such lectures have had 
and are having large and interested hearing. Too much 
has it been taken for granted that evolution was under- 
stood by the average person, and the competent compre- 
hension of the subject has been left to technical students 
in the scientific field. Now, however, the situation is 
hanging. The hue and cry raised regarding the danger 
1f modern scientific views has awakened genuine interest 
on the part of many who were uninformed and indifferent. 
The result is in every way gratifying. No longer will it be 
possible for the crude and belated affirmations of platform 
orators regarding evolution to find hospitable or complacent 
audiences in progressive communities. Friends of the cause 
of religion may well congratulate themselves over the en- 
forced education of the public in a scientific and satisfying 
interpretation of the Bible. 


As Others 
See Us 
PEAKING before the National Association of Manu- 
’ facturers, Mr. Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Rail- 
road Labor Board thus analyzes the occasional radicalism 
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of the modern pulpit: “Socialism presents itself in many 
guises to different people. . . . To the unsophisticated pink 
preacher it is altruistic uplift, a chance to escape the 
monotony of preaching salvation, to transform the pulpit 
into a platform.” What an accurate description that is of, 
let us say, the late Walter Rauschenbusch or the late Bishop 
Williams. What fools they were, poor dears, for naively 
wandering into preserves of thought upon which the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had placed “no tres- 
passing” signs. Much as this naivete of the social prophets 
embarrasses the church they have evidently not yet com- 
pletely undermined its prestige, for only a day after Mr. 
Hooper’s deliverance no one less than Mr. Will Hays, 
speaking before the Presbyterian general assembly, offered 
this meed of praise: “Religion is the one essential industry 
of the world. . . . The ministers make certain the security 
of property for if men cease to believe in God they cease to 
respect property.” Mr. Hays has spoken well and truly. 
One can only hope that he will not lose his enthusiasm for 
the church, should he make Mr. Hooper’s discovery that 
there are ministers who do not relish the role of sublimated 
policemen and who occasionally insist that human rights are 
more sacred than property rights. 


Can Religion be Useful? 


HERE are evidences on every hand of a returmng 

tide of faith after some two centuries of doubt 

in which the foes of religion dared to predict that 
it would perish and its friends feared that it might. These 
hopes and fears were prompted by the inevitable conflict 
between religion and the new knowledge of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century. They were aggravated by the 
prevailing strategy of the champions of faith who chose 
to defend religion against the attacks of the physical and 
historical sciences in an attitude of noble defiance which 
nevertheless betrayed a feeling of desperation and a con- 
viction that the battle was a brave but none the less futile 
last stand against the rising hosts of skepticism. The 
heat of the battle has subsided and a curious issue of 
Religion seems to have 
The frank 
hopes of the foes and the covert fears of the champions 


the conflict has been revealed. 


lost every skirmish without losing the battle. 


of faith were not justified, chiefly because the strategists 
of religion had been defending positions that were not 
necessary to its life and because the conflict revealed a 
common ground which neither side discovered in the 
first heat of the battle. 

Though religious faith may never be and should not he 
fully rationalized it has been proved that it need not be 
unreasonable; and the realization of this has had an im- 
mediate effect upon the religious life of the world. The 
confidence in religion, thus made intellectually respectable, 
was further augmented by the discovery that religious 
faith is as necessary as it is tenable. The war destroyed 
the illusion of a paradise established by the achievement 
of science. It revealed science to be aggravating the 
enmity of man with man by the same weapons with 
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which it had taught man to subdue the enmity of the 
physical world. Thus we have a returning tide of faith 
in the twentieth century not only because it developed 
that man could satisfy the needs of his heart without out- 
raging his reason, but also because man found that noth- 
ing could satisfy him if the needs of his heart remained 
unsatished. 

The transports of joy in the camp of faith over this 
happy issue of the conflict between science and faith are 
commensurate with the anxiety previously felt. This joy 
The 
vitality of religion has been proved but its moral potency 
is still in doubt. 


is natural, but it is premature and it is misplaced. 


The church is always making the mis- 
take of taking the moral utility of religion for granted 
while it is anxious about its vitality. Both the lessons 
of history and the facts of the present situation ought to 
persuade it to reverse its attitude. The real question about 
religion is not whether it can live, but how usefully it can 
live. Religion as the expression of man’s high self-con- 
sciousness and of the realization of his own unique worth 
is indestructible. There is a tremendous potency in the 
soul's consciousness of immortal worth and divine signi- 
ficance, but it does not become immediately and automatic- 
ally available for the moral life. It is comparatively easy 
for man to insist on his own worth in defiance of the 
debasing influence of an impersonal physical world; but it 
is difficult for him to grant his fellowman the benefit of 
this same high 


appreciation. Only when religion forces 


him to do this is it truly moral. The fact that the revival 
of faith in our own day has been conquering the philosophy 
of naturalism without seriously challenging the ethics of 
materialism proves that a spiritual motive in conduct may 
be the logical but is not the inevitable fruit of a spiritual 
interpretation of life. 

In every nation of the world revivals of religion are 
being recorded, but this same rejuvenated religion seems 
impotent before the greed which undervalues men and the 
hate which misjudges them. The greed and hate which 
total variance 
with any spiritual interpretation of life; vet the champions 


are the dominant sins of our day are at 


Anatole 
France and Romain Rolland seem to understand the sin 


cf religion are not their most formidable foes. 


of the great war better than any ecclesiastic, Protestant 
Catholic, in France. Though the church in England 
more socially minded than the church of any other 
Protestant country, one can not escape the conviction 


that the secular 
Webb, 
tive to 


leaders of English thought, Wells, Shaw, 


Russell, Tawney and many others, are more 


sens the social sins of modern civilization than are 
the America the church is 
that lurk in 
A religious journal can not criticise 


+} 


church. In 
the 


e princes of 


almost totally oblivious to iniquities 
modern industrialism. 


e Ruhr invasion without arousing the ancient war pre- 
udices of the churches, though secular liberalism has a 
The 
hopeless blindness of the church in Russia to the democratic 
aspirations of new Russia is too obvious to require com- 
ment. Everywhere one finds the church so busy insisting 
that life is spiritual that it has no time to analyze the 
social and moral traditions which outrage this doctrine. 


unanimous opinion upon this threat to world peace. 
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The apologetic interests of religious leaders make them 
intent upon discovering every aspect of nobility and beauty 
in human nature which help to prove the high affirmations 
of religious faith but they seem blind to the baser in- 
stincts, so freely revealed in modern life, which modern 
democracy is trying to conquer. The very task of prov- 
ing religion to be true seems to hinder the task of making 
it morally effective. 

The fact is that what we are witnessing in the church 
just now is not so much a revival of Christianity as a 
revival of religion. The supremacy of the gospel of 
Jesus lies in the very fact that it never permits man 
to appropriate the glorious confidence that he is a child 
of God without immediately challenging him to share this 
high destiny with his fellows; and it never blesses him with 
the assurance of forgiveness without asking him to attempt 
the same miracle of trust and love upon his brothers. 
Religion left to itself and not constantly disciplined 
by the spirit of Jesus merely appropriates the com- 
forting assurances of faith without accepting its high 
challenge. Thus the priest is the permanent religious 
leader and the prophet arises only temporarily, though 
with increasing frequency and power, to make the moral 
interests of religion as supreme as the logic of faith 
implies. Though modern [Protestantism has replaced the 
altar by the pulpit, it is nevertheless gravitating continually 
to the priestly faith, The revival of religion of which 
it is the beneficiary is simply a reassertion of man’s spirit- 
ual self-esteem against a physical world whose indifference 
to spiritual values seemed to have been increased by mod- 
ern science; it is not a revival of 
faith. 


essentially Christian 
If it were really Christian it would be in com- 
pleter harmony with the aspirations of modern demo- 
cracy; for real Christianity is the very dynamic of dem- 
It declares the sou! of man to be more valuable 
than all the treasures of the worid; and that kind of 
appreciation of 


ocracy. 


values is the 


Yet the democratic forces of 


human against material 
very heart of democracy. 
our day, trying to save man from the exploitation of greed 
and from destruction hate, rarely enjoy the 
wholehearted support of the leaders of organized re- 
The with 
science, the traditional foe of religion, but is estranged 


through 


ligion. modern church has made its peace 


from democracy, the very child of its loins. This perplex- 
ing situation can be explained only when we understand 
that been made 
threaten the life of religion while the instincts of self 


peace has with a foe who seemed to 
preservation do not move it strongly to embrace a child 
which does not obviously contribute to its vitality but 
does enhance its moral power. 

Critics of the church frequently arise to predict that it 
will perish if it does not attack the sins of national hatred 
and industrial and commercial greed more courageously. 
These critics are wrong. It might be better for the 
soul of the church if they were right and the peril were 
real. If failure on the moral level were more likely to im- 
peril its life, considerations of self preservation could be 
enlisted to make religion morally more potent. The fact 
is that the church can ignore some trenchant problems 


of the moral life with comparatiye impunity. For every 
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preacher who fills his pews while insisting that the gospel 
of Christ must regenerate the whole of our social life 
a dozen others fill their pews equally as well without 
arousing a suspicion that there is anything seriously the 
matter with the world. Religion in Russia under the 
czar was not dead; it was merely morally impotent. The 
church in middle class America is not strengthened by 
insisting on the difficult moral and social implications of 
the gospel of Christ. 

In some of the nations of Europe, where democratic 
aspirations have become louder than here, the social con- 
servatism of the church may be causing a momentary 
loss of prestige. In general, however, religion need not be 
courageously moral in order to survive. It can function 
as an asylum for the bruised spirits of men in a cruel 
physical world and survive just as well. Religion is 
built upon the indestructible instincts by which the soul 
asserts its consciousness of transcendent worth. They 
will not perish, and therefore it can not die. The real 
question is whether it can fashion human conduct so as 
to conform to the logic of its faith concerning the divine 
character and infinite value of the souls of men. There 
will be no satisfactory answer to that question until there 
is more anxiety about it and the church will not be 
anxious about it until concern for the perpetuity of religion 
ceases to prompt its interest. 


“As We Forgive” 


HATEVER the Master put Into the prayer that 

W exxe to pray must be of the first importance. 
It is so brief a prayer that there is no room in it 

for truths or aspirations which are secondary. It consists 
indeed of the headings under which the prayers of the soul 
may be grouped. And the one way for us to save our- 
selves from making it a mere form or shibboleth is to 
enrich our prayers under each heading through our growing 
experience of the divine life. There is one heading to 
which is added a condition. It is a prayer set forth in the 
plainest of language and in the homeliest of metaphors— 
“forgive us our debts.” And the condition which can not 
be neglected is “as we ourselves have forgiven our debtors.” 
We are not at liberty, if we are loyal to our Master, to 
neglect either the petition or the condition. We cannot end 
with the words “forgive us our debts.” If Jesus had not 
meant the condition which follows to be taken most serious- 
ly, he would not have added it here. But too often we fail to 
take it into account. We find it difficult and a little discon- 
certing and we leap over the clause which begins “as we.” 
Strangely enough some are ready to do this even while they 
take the prayer as a divine word. Now such neglect is 
simply a polite attempt to amend the teaching of the Master. 
it is more reverent to believe that he meant what he said. 
He takes the metaphor of a “debt” because that is clear 
to everybody. Wherever human beings have lived together 
they have known what it is to be indebted to one another, 
and what it is both to pay and not to pay the debts which 
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are due. But when men apply the metaphor to their rela- 
tions to the Eternal Father, they read into it many shades 
of meaning according to their thought of him. They say 
the same word, but they are thinking different thoughts. 
To one it means the obligation to give obedience, to another 
to render homage and reverence, to yet another to offer the 
love which most of all he seeks. We have failed to give 
to him these things, and the relationship which should bind 
us to God is broken. When we pray for forgiveness we 
mean to pray that this relationship, strange and miraculous 
as the process must be, may be restored. It would be less 
difficult to think of this restoration if we were but creatures 
dealing with a creator, or servants with a lord. It is ter- 
ribly difficult to see how the relationship may be restored, 
when we think of our debt as the refusal on our part to 
accept the eternal love. It is comparatively easy to restore 
the relation between master and servant, but where the rela- 
tion has been one of personal love and trust, how can it 
be restored when it has been shattered by disloyalty! It 
is hard to understand. It may even be impossible to under- 
stand, if we do not fulfill the condition. But if we, ac- 
cording to our measure, seek to forgive our debtors, we at 
once begin to see the process from the other side. We know 
what it is to be the one who forgives. There are two sides 
to this restoration of the bond which has been broken. 
There is the attitude of the giver, and that of the receiver. 
There is grace and faith. We understand forgiveness in 
part when we know what it is to receive, and to be restored. 
But we do not know it adequately until we can see it from 
God’s side, until we can enter into his heart, when he gives. 
This we can only begin to understand when we ourselves 
“forgive our debtors” as God forgives us. The condition 
is needed not only for the sake of lifting the debtors among 
men into new hope. It is essential also as part of the 
education of those who have somewhat to forgive in their 
brothers. By forgiving we learn to know better the heart 
of God. 

It was in this way Hosea learned to understand the love 
of Goa to Israel. He himself forgave his wife, and sought 
with agony of mind and a love which did not shrink from 
any expense of sorrow, to restore the old relations. In his 
experience of struggle for his prodigal wife Hosea learned 
to measure what it cost God to forgive his people Israel. 
The lesson could not have been learned had Hosea refused 
to “forgive his debtor.” We shall never enter into the 
secret wonder of the divine mercy till we have had the 
experience of forgiving and in this way being brought to 
see the other side of the redeeming love of God. If it is 
urged that human forgiveness can never be the same as the 
divine, this must be admitted. And yet it is the only thing 
in our present stage of being which gives us any clue to 
the divine mysteries. We may frankly give up any attempt 
while we are on earth fully to understand the divine life. 
But if we once admit that we begin to know even here 
what God is like, it can only be through human analogies. 
We may only know what the love of God is like through 
earthly love. We may only know his forgiveness through 
our human forgiveness. What other way can there be? 


When we forgive, we prove moreover that we are living 








in the spiritual world in which forgiveness is a miracle, but 


a miracle that happens. There can be only one spiritual 


world for the soul. It can not believe that in one range 
fellowship may be restored even when it has been broken, 
and that in another range such a miracle is impossible. If 
we refuse to forgive or declare that forgiveness is impos- 
sible, human nature being what it is, what is it we declare 
to be our working creed? Surely that in one plane of being 


+ 


the law of forgiveness holds, but not in another—that in 
one set of relationships it is possible but not in another— 
that therefore man is exempt from becoming in this matter 
We 


And in so doing we rob our faith of its 


ike his Lord. divide God’s universe into two an- 


tagonistic realms. 
reality. For a modern believer no faith can be real which 
puts limits to the divine mercy and love. It is nothing but 
atheism to declare that God can and will forgive man, but 
that his sprit within man can not and need not make man 
forgive his debtors. Nowhere is such a dualism taught in 
the New Testament. “Be ye kind one to another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” That is the 
teaching of our Saviour and of his apostles. There is but 
one life in all the universe. 
holds. 


We accept our place in the one spiritual reality. 


Everywhere the same law 
lf we forgive, we recognize the unity of all things. 
We live 
according to the one way of life. And fo~ this very reason 
we show ourselves ready to enjoy more completely the for- 
giveness which we need for ourselves. We are exposing 
our spiritual life in all its breadth and depth to the play of 
the divine forces. We are more forgivable. 

One story which Jesus told with a sad smile on his face 
was meant to warn us against the folly of trying to live at 
once in two kinds of worlds. That is why the realm of 
heaven may be compared to a king who resolved to settle 
accounts with his servants. When he began the settlement 
a debtor was brought in who owed him three million 


And 


the smile would broaden when the Master told how this man. 


pounds! We can see the smile on the hearers’ faces. 


being forgiven his monstrous debt, began to seize one of 
his fellow-servants by the throat because he owed him— 
twenty pounds. It would be an incredible story if it were 
He 


was willing to let it be a world where forgiveness was a 


true. The man lived in a false and divided world. 


welcome experience, so long as he was the receiver. But in 
another stretch of his life, over a whole vast range of ex- 
perience, another rule held. He was stupid and wicked. 
But are we less stupid, less wicked when we leave all the 
forgiving to God, and in our own world set up another 
law than his law of love and mercy? 


of the 


How can the process 


divine life be carried out in its completeness within 
hearts so divided and so disloyal ? 
We live in a world which needs the restoration of broken 


honds. We need a spirit of forgiveness, which will do 


this miracle. For the lack of this spirit the nations are 
perishing. But we are apt to think that it is the unforgiven 
alone who suffer. We forget that nations which will not 
forgive, men who will not forgive, are sufferers in another 
way. They suffer most of all because they shut them- 
selves out from the understanding of the most wonderful 
experience not alone in this world, but in all worlds. They 


lose the “chance of the of learning what God is 


prize 
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like. They might begin to see life from his side. And they 
refuse the offer. 

It is a good thing to pray for forgiveness, and to renew 
But it is not good to pray 
the prayer without quickening and releasing in our own 


the prayer irom day to day. 


heart the impulses of forgiveness on our own account. This 
is the real test of our sincerity. It is also an evidence that 
we are ready for the fuller revelation of God’s mercy. For 
when we pray the whole prayer, we say that we are ready to 
step out of a loveless and cruel world into the kingdom 
where grace reigns. And we are prepared to live within 
that realm of grace with all our heart and soul and mind. 


A World Without Any 
Standards 


HE battle between the Eleatics and the followers of 

Heraclitus is a very old conflict. The Eleatics had 

plenty of stability but no movement and therefore 
no progress. Heraclitus had nothing but movement and 
therefore perhaps he, too, was unable to account for prog- 
ress. For after everything is in motion and there is noth- 
ing fixed by which you can judge the quality of the move- 
ment there is a question as to whether you can have 
The difficulty has per- 
-isted in all sorts of schools of thought. Your conserva- 
Your radical tends to become 


any such thing as progress at all. 


tive tends to become static. 
chaotic and the production of a conservative radical who 
has enough stability to make a basis for progress and 
enough movement to save stability from becoming stagna- 
tion is not at all an easy task. 

We are living at the moment in an era of vast unsettle- 
ment. There is a good deal of fascination about it all. 
It is rather interesting to wake up in the morning with the 
wild possibility that two and two may turn out to make 
six or the even greater possibility that c-a-t may turn out to 
spell dog. No one can deny that it is impossible to settle 
into a dull and heavy lethargy in a world where this sort 
of thing is going on. Even the Ten Commandments ap- 
pear to some of our wise young friends in unusual guise and 
there are some of them who are inclined to take very 
seriously that curious old edition of the Bible which fail- 
ed to include the word “not” in the seventh commandment. 
The evidences of the yeast of unrest are visible on every 
hand. Art has had its super-cubists,- music its superlative 
masters of startling dissonance, poetry its votaries of a 
use of words whose lawlessness becomes its own brilliant 


law. As time goes on, however, this dazzling world of 
perpetual phantasmagoria begins to seem just a little less 
attractive. Even profanity loses its point in a world where 
there are no deities and the practice of revolt becomes 
A good many 
people are coming now to understand very clearly that 
there is a good deal of difference between the purification 
of standards and the repudiation of standards, between the 
attainment of surer principles of taste and the casting 
away of all principles of every kind. A world which 
comes to have the glorious freedom which consists of doing 


rather dull if there is nothing to deny. 
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away with all standards finds that it is simply unable to 
function and so it proceeds to create a new set of stand- 
ards. Very often these differ from those which are re- 
yudiated only in the possession of a crude and undisciplined 
quality which comes from the sudden acceptance of intel- 
lectual and ethical makeshifts as a substitute for those in- 
sights which are the ripened fruit of experience. 
Professor Lowes of Harvard in that brilliant book “Con- 
vention and Revolt” has shown us how repeatedly in the 
world the surging tides of revolution have swept in upon 
conventions which seem to have become hard and rigid. 
lhe truth of the matter is that we need this constant play 
of the two opposite forces. If pure conventions ever 
become triumphant the glorious vitality of the world would 
lepart, and if the apostles of freedom were ever put in 
absolute control liberty itself would cease to have any 
noble meaning. Freedom is only productive when it ex- 
presses itself in relation to certain commanding standards 
ind liberty is an empty and inglorious thing unless it is 
spontaneous with loyalty to an eternal law. If these things 
are true, we may well be glad that the principle of con- 
servatism and the principle of radicalism perpetually do 
battle in the world. It requires both these principles to 
keep life at the same time stable and vital and to give us 





BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Who Will Sing Your Songs, America? 


W HO will sing your songs, America ? 

Too long have we heard of “snowy summits, old in 
story,” 

Of king-haunted castles, of knights and fair ladies. 

New mountains wait, bathed in dawn and dew, 

Pathways fresh trodden hold new tales of lovers, 

Prairies far-reaching breed myths of new heroes: 

Who will sing your songs, America? 


Why turn to long-crumbled castles, 

To shrines medieval, 

To steel-armored warriors? 

Behold in our cities are warriors unarmored : 

(hey go down in darkness, on errands of mercy ; 

No weapons they carry save love and Christ-kindness: 
Who will sing their songs—your songs—America ? 


Who will sing the songs of the toilers, 

Those who dig deep in hell that firesides may glow, 

Those who stir fiery steel that cities may rise, 

Those who swelter at noon that the world may have bread : 
Who will sing their songs—your songs—America? 


Saints have we, warriors and captains of thousands: 
Who will turn from old tales of sleek priests and princes, 
Of steel-clothed crusaders 

\nd slaughtering captains 

To sing our songs—your songs— 

\merica ? 
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a world with solid standards and also a world of creative 
adventure. It requires stability and liberty to make a good 
world. 


The Generous Tall Man 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 

HERE is a man, if he be indeed a man and not a 

merry fiend, who rideth in all Pullman Cars. And just 

as the Passengers are retiring, and have taken off their 
Shoes and Sit for a moment behind their curtains, doing 
their last pieces of disrobing, and with their Stockinged Feet 
‘n the aisle, he walketh down the aisle with Heavy Boots, 
and setteth his foot on every toe in sight. This man | have 
never seen, but I have often heard his tramp, and he never 
yet hath gotten me. For I keep my shoes on until | have 
removed all of my clothing which | am accustomed to re- 
move in publick, and | never set an unshod foot in the aisie 
unless | am there to watch it. 

Now there was a night when | was preparing to retire, 
and I sat in my berth with my shod feet in the aisle, and 
having already removed my Coat and my Waistcoat, | 
removed also my Collar and Cravat. And then I taced the 
aisle and removed my Shoes, and stood up and turned to 
adjust my curtains before | disappeared. And I found 
myself standing face to face with the man in the berth over 
against mine own. And he had gotten just as far along 
as I had. And [ had to look up to him. For he was, as 
| judge, six feet and an inch more in his stockings. And 
he was a fine, clean, erect specimen of a man, 

And I said, It wiil give thee some trouble disposing of 
the whole length of thyself in a Pullman berth, 

And he smiled a pleasant smile, and said, They don't 
make them quite long enough for us, do they ? 

Now I lack an inch of being Six Feet. 

And I went to bed with a very pleasant feeling. For he 
had said For Us. 

He did not patronize me, saying, Thou thyself art a tall 
man, almost as tall as I. 

For he knew that I was just as good a judge as he of 
the two inches between his stature and mine own. He only 
said, For Us. 

And it pleased me that he counted me as belonging in 
his Class. 

For no man hath any inches to spare. And I am glad of 
all my stature. But I am not Six Feet and an inch, but 
Six Feet lacking an inch. 

Now I thought much of this Tall Man, and I said, A 
man as tall as he can afford to be generous. It minisheth 
not his stature to say For Us. He knoweth and all men 
know how tall he is, and he needeth no Artifice or Adver- 
tisement or Pretense to make him Tall. And he is all the 
Taller for not being Arrogant about it. 

And he said, For Us. 

And I prayed unto my God, and said, Oh, my God, if 
ever I should rise above any of the humblest of my fellow 
men, so that I seem to be Taller than they in such Honour 
and Esteem and Recognition as the world can give, enable 
me, I pray Thee, always to think and say, For Us. 








This League, or None 
By Lucia Ames Mead 


suspicion on anything which binds them to a new 

procedure. Four states of our thirteen were so 
suspicious that they first refused ratification of the con- 
stitution. When congress first met, it had no quorum. 
Then amendments to the constitution had to be speedily 
added to satisfy the people. The supreme court met and 
adjourned six times during two years before it was 
trusted to try a contested case. The league of nations 
began under like suspicion. Clemenceau, on being asked 
some months before the war ended what he thought of 
a league of nations to keep the peace, replied that he 
knew nothing about it and must leave another generation 
to consider it. Even before a line of the covenant of the 
league was written, bitter protests against any league 
appeared in the Boston Transcript and elsewhere. 

The first draft of the covenant was brought home by 
President Wilson in 1919 and for three months every 
word of it was subject to scrutiny. Valuable suggestions 
made by leading Republicans like Mr. Root and Mr. Taft 
were incorporated and the second draft was a great im- 
provement. Never was a covenant more “openly arrived 
at.” But it is surprising to recall the public ignorance of 
the contents of the covenant in the partisan struggle 
which followed until the election of 1920. With the ex- 
ception of a little concern about Shantung, senators gave 
slight attention to the complicated treaty with its drastic 
and impossible features which have kept Europe in bitter- 
They concentrated 
discussion on the covenant, the most advanced agency ever 


A LL unprophetic and unimaginative minds look with 


ness and financial distress ever since. 


created to provide a meeting place of nations and a clear- 
ing house for international problems. 


WHY WE WERE KEPT OUT 

he primary cause of the failure to ratify the treaty 
was the unfortunate provision of our constitution which 
requires a two-thirds vote to ratify a peace treaty, al- 
though it permits congress to declare war on a majority 
It is important to remember that a large majority 
of the senate wanted to ratify the treaty, and could they 
so at first the would have gladly 
acquiesced. Senator Newbury of Michigan, on his recent 
resignation, declared that he thanked God that his one 
vote had kept us out of the league. In the Presidential 
campaign, orators galore, some of whom had hardly read 
the covenant themselves, denounced it to audiences in which 
not one in a hundred had read it. Said an able and honest 
newspaper man: “I have a little kid and I don’t want 
to have him go to war and that’s why I am against the 
He admitted he had never read the covenant, 
but later changed his mind after doing so. Earnest women 
besought voters to oppose the league for it meant “more 
war.” Second and third hand interpretations, handed down 
by partisan propagandists or suspicious and over-wrought 
radicals to an uminformed public, and the inflexible tem- 
perament of an invalid President resulted, after long con- 
test, in what many thoughtful citizens are now convinced 
was a tragical political blunder. Owur sole way to secure 


vote. 


have done public 


’ , 
eague.” 


needed revisions of the treaty was to have entered the 
league. 

Two years ago, the irreconcilables said the league was 
dead. Gradually, as the league for three years has been 
doing steady and admirable work, they have deigned to 
recognize its existence. Business men are advising our 
planting one-quarter less grain than formerly as our 
markets are dwindling. They are painfully realizing that 
Europe’s financia] collapse, which seems quite possible, may 
eventually multiply our taxes and halve our receipts un- 
less we abandon aloofness and cooperate with former 
European customers. These are becoming less able to 
cope with debts, reparations and a deflated currency. 
Said Benjamin Franklin: “The worst thing you can do 
with a customer is to knock him on the head,” and we 
may add, the next poorest thing is to leave him a bankrupt. 
With Europe producing only fifty to sixty percent of 
what she did before the war, and unable to recuperate until 
political as well as economic conditions change, an agency 
is imperative to handle international business quickly and 
wisely. 

NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE 

President Harding has not been able and never will be 
able to establish the association of nations to which he was 
pledged. The only agency that exists is the league of 
nations to which fifty-two nations have pledged allegiance 
and which with its secretariat at Geneva with hundreds 
of experts in geography, languages, ethnology, economics, 
history, etc., stands ready at every moment with a splendid 
equipment to serve the nations. It took President Hard- 
ing four months to convene nine nations at Washington 
for a conference and when this dissolved there was no 
machinery created for further action. That this necessary 
agency for world business must enlarge until it includes 
all nations and must grow as our constitution grew by 
interpretations and amendments goes without saying. The 
sole choice is either this league as it shall be developed or 
the anarchic state in which all nations lived prior to its 
establishment. The United States, Germany, Russia, 
Turkey and Mexico still retain their sovereign “right” 
to go to war tomorrow with whom they please. They 
stand outside the league and so long as they do the world 
is in peril and the league is only a two-thirds league un- 
able to live up to its possibilities. 

As entrance to the league may become an issue again 
in the 1924 election, the voter may well consider the new 
aspects of the situation. First, the question of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, which its signers have found defective, 
does not now concern us. We have not signed it but 
have signed another treaty. Our entrance into the league 
would be like that of one of the neutral naticns. These 
never assumed the carrying out of the reparations edicts 
or other post-war settlements that were left to the supreme 
council of the allies. This was often confounded by the 
man in the street with the council of the league, a very 
different matter. 

Second: The smaller nations in the council of the league 
now have a majority, instead of a minority as they had 
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at first. Four powers, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan are permanently on the council, or executive body, 
and provision is made for us and others to join them. 
The membership of the council may be enlarged. Six 
smaller nations now, instead of four, as at the start, are 
temporary members of the council. As the council must 
be unanimous, just one member may block any unjust 
or aggressive action. As an active agent it is able with- 
out delay to act in case of an emergency as happened 
when the Jugo-Slav army invaded a member state, Al- 
bania. The Jugo-Slavs were brought to terms immedi- 
ately by the sudden calling of the council and finding they 
could get no loans in the capitals where they sought them. 


ARTICLE TEN 


Third: Fears as regards the famous article 10 have been 
suown to be groundless by the practice of the league by the 
explicit interpretation made last September by the assembly 
and by the word of Sir Robert Cecil. The bugaboos 
which were conjured up in the heated campaign of 1920 
when tearful mothers were warned not to vote for what 
would compel their sons to again go overseas vanished in- 
to thin air. Were we in the league, our one vote in the coun- 
cil could stop any aggressive action. We should never be 
bound legally or by honor to send any army anywhere un- 
less authorized by congress. The definite decision of the 
assembly is for regional agreements for security. The 
nations of each continent must stand together to ensure the 
integrity of each. France wants security and so do all the 
states of Europe. Each must be guaranteed safety, not 
by special alliances, but by each standing for all and all 
for each. Disputes in Latin America must be prevented 
by Pan-American sanctions from ending in aggression. 
The notion that if a fracas came, for instance in the Bal- 
kans, Japan and Chile and the United States must go 
overseas to the rescue was never conceived by the men 
who wrote the covenant. Only perverseness and partisan 
excitement have read any such idea into the plain words 
cf the covenant “to respect and preserve against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all states members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any danger or threat 
of such aggression, the executive council shall advise upon 
the means by which the obligation shall be fulfilled.” 


OBLIGATORY PLEDGES 


The interpretation of our constitution has filled law 
libraries. The interpretation of the covenant awaits de- 
velopment. When referred to the court of international 
justice we may expect the covenant to be as fairly inter- 
preted as fallible mortals can interpret it. This court at 
present, until the great nations adopt obligatory pledges, 
has far narrower functions than has our supreme court. 
It must develop as confidence in and reliance on law are 
substituted for the arbitrament of submarines and tanks. 
Many of the smaller nations have adopted more or less 
obligatory pledges. 

Two features of the covenant must be emphasized. Al- 
though no southern state was allowed to secede from the 
United States, any nation may withdraw from the league 
at two years’ notice. What possible risk should we take 
now in entering the league if we did so on condition that 
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whatever changes we think desirable should be accepted 
subject to our withdrawal? The prime consideration as 
regards peace is that all members pledge themselves to a 
nine months’ cooling-off period during which they may 
have disputes arbitrated or investigated and reported on 
and can use no force against a member nation until the 
expiration of that period and only then if the nation 
against whom the verdict has gone refuses to abide by it. 
Here are nations representing four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the globe taking the greatest step ever taken in 
all history toward the abolishment of war. We have 
already twenty or more such treaties for a cooling-off 
period. Why not in the league make them with fifty-two 
nations and lend our strength to bring in the nations 
still outside and thus achieve a genuine league of nations 
that can outlaw war? 


ACHIEVEMENTS TO DATE 


The achievements of the league to date seem all that 
could have been expected of an agency so sadly crippled 
at the start by our aloofness and suspicion which blighted 
European hopes. The assembly has met every September 
for three years. The council has met upwards of thirty 
times in various countries and has dealt with immediate 
problems. The league has set up the permanent court 
of international justice. The eleven judges are elected 
from those nominated by the panel of 132 judges eligible 
to serve on the permanent international tribunal of arbi- 
tration on which panel we have four judges. The per- 
manent court of justice is therefore a joint-product of the 
Hague tribunal and the league. Based on a special statute 
it can be participated in by us without our adherence to 
the league. The league itself has taken important action 
which has probably prevented three wars which were 
brewing. It has arranged the means for the rehabilitation 
of bankrupt Austria. It has repatriated 400,000 wretched 
prisoners from Russia; it has done noble and extensive 
work in its labor department which aims to humanize the 
conditions of labor all over the globe. It is grappling 
with the great problems of disease and epidemics ; with the 
terrible opium traffic, with the traffic in women and 
children and the problems of the mandated countries. It 
requires registration of every treaty and publication to 
the world if the treaty is to have validity. The humani- 
tarian measures of the league have been enormously 
handicapped until recently by our grossly ignoring it. 
Our unofficial observers have now broken the ice and 
it is to be hoped that full cooperation will follow. 

The primary question before the world is whether to 
choose fear, anarchic international relations and conse- 
quent exterminating world war, or to choose the begin- 
nings of order, system and regular political machinery for 
doing the world’s necessary international business. 

Granted that existing political machinery is inadequate, 
the issue now is like that which Alexander Hamilton faced 
in 1788, either the particular constitution with which he 
was by no means satisfied or disintegration and chaos. He 
courageously chose the only sane policy. Now it is for us 
to join and to improve such a world’s business agency as 
we have, or to prepare for a still greater catastréphe than 
came in I914. 








Half-a-League, or a Whole One 


By Brent Dow Allinson 


United 
States once again—a breeze of European propa- 
We are no longer told that our failure to 


ratify the treaty and the league that was tethered to it 


HERE is a breeze blowing through the 


ganda. 


like a threadbare relative or a ribbon of respectability 
will “break the heart of tl That overworked 


the world.” 
heart, it seems, has been forgotten about. 


We are now in- 
jormed that the league of nations is a “going concern, 
the greatest organization that exists and functions in the 


vorld for the preservation of peace; and that we owe it 


to ourselves to take “the next inevitable step,” and to 
the world to play an adequate role in and assume our 
hare of the burden of the great organization of “ex- 


perts” that is functioning but limpingly and imperfectly 
vithout us. We are assured that membership in the 


league is the best insurance against war, and that it is not 
a super-state but an effective moral agent that does not 
rely upon force for the execution of its decisions, 
Certainly the American people would like to be able to 
believe that the league is really al] that its enthusiastic 
propagandists say that it is. Perhaps it is because the 
\merican people were so bitterly disappointed in the re- 
sults of their first and last political adventure in Europe, 
so stung by the supreme irony of the “war to end war,” 
that they 


emanating from Europe and reluctant especially to nibble 


are now somewhat skeptical about everything 
at the newest bait that has been set to lure them into the 


vortex of European affairs once again. Perhaps it is 


n part because they do not fully understand what the 


ve the same confidence they 


league is doing, and do not ha 
once had in the high-mindedness and innocence of the 
governments that control it. Or, just possibly, it 1s be- 


cause of salient defects in the league’s constitution and 


composition which everybody except the league and _ its 


opagandists perceives 


Acct} 


FOR TH 1} 


ertainly it is significant that it is not the persons who 


actively opposed the war and who first condemned thx 


peace who are leading the present impressive drive to 


put the United States officially behind the league court 


of (non-obligatory) arbitration and into the clouded poli- 


tics of the Geneva league of nations. It seems to be 


people who still believe that international peace 


“enforced, 


rather the 
the ex-allied sentimentalists, the inter- 
national lawyers, the pedigreed members of the English 
Speaking union and the British Empire association and 
numerous other more or less altruistic orders and associa- 
tions, backed liberally by prominent international bankers, 
who are tonping the lists and sealing the resolutions for 
\merican entrance into the league, with and without safe- 
guarding qualifications and reservations,—in short all of 
those very respectable people who were conspicuously 
more “patriotic” when it came to the vital interests of the 
British empire or of France, than they were prudently 
concerned with protecting the legitimate interests of the 


United States of America and of the people who live here, 


and who want to continue to live here in peace. 

We cannot be persuaded, however, to believe that there 
is not a great danger to the best interests of the American 
people and to the peace and moral progress of the world 
in American participation in the Geneva league of na- 
tions, as that organization is now constituted and con- 
trolled. The danger does not arise merely from the 
destructive and disintegrating decision of the league with 
regard to the valuable industrial and coal-mining region 
of Upper Silesia which that decision dismembered, to the 
very grave injury of the German republic and the ad- 
vantage of Poland, France’s military substitute for czarist 
Nor is it because of the 
league’s administration of the Saar Valley, snatched from 
Germany by the treaty of Versailles and garrisoned with 


Russia in eastern Europe. 


French troops, in a way to benéfit the economic and poli- 
tical interests of the French state and its chief manipulators 
and beneficiaries, to the further injury of Germany and 
in violation of the feelings and desires of the solidly Ger- 
man population of the region, 


A GREAT AND FATAL GAME 
The danger of American participation in the league 
does not arise from the fraudulent “mandate” system of 
the league, nor from its discreditable connivance at the 
violent partition of Lithuanian territory and the annexa- 
tion of Vilna, the ancient Lithuanian capital, by Polish 
bayonets and Polish chauvinism which French policy has 
steadily encouraged and financed for its own imperial 
French diplomacy in Poland has acted upon the 
same principles that British imperialism has acted upon 
in the Levant, particularly in the quiet encouragement of 
And, 


in fairness be it said that great American oil interests and 


ends. 


the Greeks to wage war upon reviving Turkey. 
financial groups, standing behind them “within the sha- 
dows, keeping watch above their own,” have actively and 
secretly supported one or another of the great European 
duelists in the adventurous and cunning game played with 
indefatigable audacity for the rich stakes of diplomacy 
throughout the world. 

That great and fatal game is being played now, within 
as well as without the frail structure of the league of 
the fortunes and lives 
of millions of human beings who happen to be living 


nations, with ruthless disregard of 


within the areas of conflict, or oppressed by the burdens 
of taxation and the military obligations of citizenship 
It is a grand game,—if you win. 
But it is a game that has always resulted in war, and 
international war has become so vast and so terrible that 


involved in the struggle. 


many people in Europe today, living still within the 
shadows of the holocaust of the world war, are deliberately 
refraining from bringing children into the kind of world 
they see groaning and darkening around them. It is a 
game which, certain as midnight, will go on until it re- 
cults in war again—more frightful, if possible, than the 
last—unless the people themselves, and primarily the young 
men who must sweat and bleed and kill and die summon 
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the wisdom and the courage to refuse longer to submit 

it and establish by their own will to peace—and in de- 
nance, if necessary, of the predatory interests that control 
ihe governments—the security of the world by the arbi- 
trations of its quarrels and the abolition of its lawless 
armaments. 

The dangers of American participation in the existing 
league arise neither solely from the doubtful and de- 
structive decisions which it has already made, nor from 
the important fact that the league of nations, and particu- 
arlv its council composed of the permanent representa- 
tives of the five allied powers and of four smaller states 
elected by the assembly, is regarded by the millions who 
live east of the Rhine as a high-sounding device for lend- 
ng the sanction of morality and internationalism to the 
sordid attempt to hold the Germans in prolonged sub- 
section and the Russians in outer darkness. Even the 
bvious incompleteness and unilateral character of the 
eague, resting as it does upon the iniquitous and unstable 
sands of the treaty of Versailles, and cooperating in its 
execution, is not its most disappointing and dangerous 
eficiency from a liberal American standpoint 

NOT A 


LEAGUE OF PEACE 


he league’s most dangerous and disappointing deh- 
ency is rather the fact that it is a political body with un- 
ited liabilities and that, although the league and its 
ropagandists make shining pretensions to its being an 
organization whose cardinal principle and raison d’étre is 
at of maintaining the peace of the world, or at least 
ace among its members, there is not a paragraph, not a 
sentence, not a word in all the covenant of the league 
hich condemns war as the insupportable moral crime 
hat itis. There is no sentence in the constitution of the 
eague of nations which execrates war or seeks to stamp 
t as illegal. On the contrary, by direct implication, the 
aging of war—if an arbitral decision or the league’s own 
held to be 
cognized as permissible, as consonant with the public 
12, 15, 


{ the covenant of the league specifically imply or approve 


«forts at mediation are unacceptable—is 


v of civilized nations. Articles 10, 16 and 17 
the employment of armies and navies against a recalcitrant 
tate. The league is, therefore, by no means an associa- 
tion for the abolition of war. It is rather a kind of con- 
ference for continuous mediation in minor disputes that 
not directly involve the great powers, an international 
sanitary commission or social welfare organization, and a 

ding corporation for the victors in the recent cruel and 
disastrous war. 

rhe league does, to be sure, provide for the compulsory 
registration and publication of all treaties. It would be 
nteresting to know whether the secret military agreements 
recently reported to have been contracted between France 
nd Belgium and between France and Poland have been 
iled with the league or not. Its members, by the pro- 
isions of Article 10, agree “to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression” the territorial frontiers and 
existing political independence—i. e., the acquisitions and 
irrangements accomplished by successful military vio- 
lence agreeable to the Allied governments and established 
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by the dictated peace of Versailles. But there is nothing 
in the covenant of the league as it came from the hands of 
Woodrow Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, and Leon Bour- 
geois which condemns war as such or seeks to place it 
beyond the pale of international public law. It is a fatal 


omission and one which is all the more extraordinary 


when it is recalled that this document was offered to the 
suffering peoples of the world as the crowning achievement 
and moral justification of a victorious and devastating 
“war to end war!” 


PRONOUNCED A FRAUD 


It is for these reasons, | take it, that Signor Nitti, 


former prime minister of Italy and leader of Italian 


liberalism, has repeatedly called the league “a fraud” in 
that the 


Russians will have nothing whatever to do with it,—and 


speech and writing. It is for these reasons 
because they regard it as a false and abortive experiment 
The 
failure of the league to respond to Dr. Nansen’s appeal 


to it for aid 


incapable of any honest and independent action. 


for the victims of famine in Russia two 
years ago unfortunately confirmed Russian opinion. What 
the Germans and the Russians believe is of great and even 
determining importance to the future peace and civilization 
of Europe and the world, however much we may be dis- 


posed just now to ostracize or to ignore them. Even the 


Swiss accepted the league by a very narrow margin at the 
plebiscite held to determine the question of Swiss partici- 
pation and did so chiefly because the seat of the leagua 


was Geneva. Signor Nitti, in recent articles published 


throughout Germany, pronounces the abstention of the 
United States from the treaty of Versailles and the league 


of nations—an abstention brought about by Senators 


Knox and LaFollette and Borah and a “little group of 


wilful men,” of fragrant memory—as “an act of the 
greatest political wisdom than which nothing that has 
happened in the last three years is to be more valued.” 
even certain important British leaders of His Majesty’s 
party—like Mr. E. D. 


widely known authority on 


opposition—the Labor Morel, a 


international affairs and a 
man of great insight and personal courage of conviction, 
regards the league of nations as falsely established and 
largely futile. 


FALSE IN ITS PRETENSIONS 


Why is it falsely established and largely futile? The 
answer is obvious: Because two of the greatest and most 
powerful nations in Europe are excluded—Germany and 
Russia, not to mention Turkey. Until they participate in 


the discussions and decisions of the 


council of the league 
on an equality with the allied powers, the league will in 
every crisis yield to the desire and reflect the will of the 
men who established and control it. The assembly, more- 
from fifty-two countries, 


All of its members 


over, composed of delegations 
is not elected on any democratic basis 
are appointed by the heads of existing governments and 
thus do not represent the currents of diverging or opposing 
Were 
these delegates popularly elected, or even selected from 
the existing parliaments on the basis of adequate and ac- 


opinion in the countries from which they come. 
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curate minority representation, or, better still, were they 
selected from the political parties represented in the var- 
ious national parliaments by the method of proportional 
tepresentation on the basis of the number of votes polled 
lyy each party at the last national election, the assembly 
might develop vigorous and useful divisions of opinion 
along other lines than those of nationality. The voting in 
the assembly should, of course, be free and not by states as 
t now is. Added to these deficiencies is the dangerous pro- 
vision contained in the covenant which makes its amend- 
ment extremely difficult, and possible only by the unani- 
mous consent of the council. 


SERIOUS DEFICIENCIES 


These grave deficiencies in the covenant of the league 
ire far more serious than the difficulty presented by the 
much-mooted article 10, or even than the technical prob- 
lem offered by Great Britain’s five votes in the assembly as 
against one from the United States. They are deficiencies 
fundamentai in the structure of the organization and it is, 
I believe, essential that they should be eliminated as the 
sine qua non of American participation. If the league 
is not amended in the two directions indicated, that is, by 
the inclusion of Germany and Russia as plenipotentiary 
members of the council, and of Turkey and Mexico, and 
by modifying the method of the selection of delegates to 
the assembly, and of its procedure, with a view to as- 
suring and promoting its democratic character, it would 
be a lamentable and costly blunder for the United States 
to participate in it. Once in, America has lost tiie peculiar 
power of her independent influence in the smoke of the 
exigencies of practical politics and the murk of com- 
promise bargaining. Let us remember that where log- 
rolling begins principles end. If it is only logs that we 
seek, we can obtain all that we can use of the stakes 
of diplomacy without entering the league. If there is no 
moral principle in the league,—no repudiation of war and 
no independence of those who are politically and militarily 
dominant in Europe,—then the league is a timber-trust 
and we want none of it,—especially if our purpose is to 
preserve the standing forests of the world’s youth from 
the depredations of the trust’s remorseless and unscrupu- 
lous directors! 


THE PRICE OF THE LEAGUE 


Let us never forget what happened to Mr. Wilson when 
he rode to his downfall in Paris, and with what fatal sacri- 
fices of healing principle and right he was compelled to 
“buy” the support of Britain and France for his enfant 
unique, his half-a-league, paralyzed and impotent as it ts 
in the face of Europe’s impending doom. There can be 
no serious consideration by clear-headed Americans who 
remember that disaster of the emotional and inept appeal 
of the league’s indefatigable propagandists to “join first 
and change it afterward.” If it is not changed fundament- 
ally at the time of our entrance, transformed as a specific 
condition of American cooperation, it will not be changed 
afterward, by every probability of experience and rea- 
son. The same argument was dinned into the dazzled 
ears of the American people for entering the world war. 
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By their disinterested participation they were to transform 
its sordid bestialities into a romantic crusade for justice and 
democracy. It would be a war for “the things nearest 
to our hearts and the peace that we have treasured,”’* 
They yielded and entered, or were stampeded into that 
tragic conflict in response to the powerful pressure of 
allied finance and of the same kind of relentless rhetoric 
and impetuous and imprudent pseudo-liberalism that is now 
so actively endeavoring to coerce them into the Geneva 
league at any price. They did not succeed, it is recorded, 
with all their magnanimous and magnificent display of 
idealism and sacrificial heroism, in transforming the 
European war from the sordid welter of hypocrisy and 
imperialism that it was; and the whole disheartening out- 
come of that war—to put the matter very mildly—should 
forever silence another argument of this kind, and should 
certainly give pause, if not rebuke, to those who persist 
for some inexplicable reason in advancing it. If America 
was unable, as a belligerent power to whom the allied 
governments were chiefly indebted for their victory, to 
compel them to fulfill the American terms of peace to 
which they had voluntarily subscribed in accepting the 
armistice framed by President Wilson, what rational being 
dares to believe that America in the languors of peace can 
transform the Geneva league, tied as it is to a vicious 
treaty and to its authors, into a potent and independent 
agency of international appeasement and _ conciliation 
worthy of universal respect and support? 


POLITICS OF HATE 


The facts are all, or almost all, against it. The league 
as it stands must be revised from the ground up; it must 
be dissociated absolutely from the treaties of peace and the 
liquidation of the war before it is safe for either demo- 
cracy or America. Let us unite in insisting, wisely and 
firmly, that the league be rendered safe for both. Let 
us insist that it be a whole league and not half-a-league. 
Let us demand its democratization and, perhaps, the elimin- 
ation of its council. Let us do this before we venture into 
it; let us make it the condition, if you will, of entering it. 
And let us make it very plain to all the world that we 
can no longer be played upon by the winds of disingen- 
uous propaganda fanned in the interest of various Europ- 
ean nations and cliques of nations, and that we are done 
with the poisonous intrigues of European politics, at least 
for this generation, and want none of them. 

We have seen enough of the politics of hate to desire 
to keep aloof from them. We have seen enough to be 
convinced that, if we were a member of the league as 
things stand, we should have to assume a large measure 
of responsibility for all that the league has done and is 
doing, whether we approve of it or not. We have found it 
difficult enough to dissociate ourselves from the hateful 
and destructive policies of the allies since the armistice. 
We are not a member of the old European political sys- 
tem and we do not want to be a member of it. We do 
not desire or intend to be periodically “summoned into 
existence to redress the balance of the old world,” 4s 





*Woodrow Wilson: Address to Congress, April 6, 1917. 
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Canning phrased it, because the old world gives no indica- 
tion of remaining balanced, and that is not our job in 
life, whatever European chancellories may think about it 
or scheme about it. We realize that membership in the 
political association of the Geneva league means intimate 
association with the European system of alliances and 
counter-alliances and that we should be compelled if we 
were so intimately associated with them, either to con- 
trol and dominate those policies in confederation with 
dubious allies, or to withdraw from them. Realizing that 
we are unprepared in temper, in history, and in intellectual 
resources Of informed opinion and competent statesman- 
ship to play a commanding role in the tangled affairs of 
Europe, we have withdrawn from Europe. 


THE WAY TO REAL VICTORY 


There is reason to believe that the appeal of American 
participation in the league is basically the appeal of sel- 
fish interests of various antagonistic European groups 
and financial “houses” eager to appropriate to themselves 
the influence of the United States in their alarm at the 
menacing economic disaster surrounding them and at the 
military domination of France. We have withdrawn from 
European politics officially, and I hope that we shall not 
enter them again until we are convinced that our entrance 
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will benefit Europe as a whole, and not one or another 
of its embittered segments. We have had, moreover, pain- 
ful object lessons in the fact that the method of politics, 
especially of international politics, is a divisive method 
whose fruits are generally those of hatred and war. There 
is every reason, therefore, to hope—and I rejoice that 
there is some reason to believe—that the next adventure 
of America abroad will be upon the moral rather than 
the political plane. It is the only safe plane upon which 
imperishable victories can be won. In the moral leader- 
ship of the western world towards the excommunication 
of war and its legal outlawry, towards the creation of a 
body of international law against war which does not now 
exist, towards the establishment of the principle and in- 
stitutions of compulsory arbitration of international dis- 
putes, towards the prohibition of military training and 
conscription by general agreement, towards mutual guar- 
antees “given and taken” of honest disarmament, towards 
reciprocities of economic fair-play and advantage and en- 
hanced facilities of communication and intercourse—in 
these things and through them lies the long white road 
to peace, and in their gradual creation and accomplishment 
lies all that enlightened American statesmanship can de- 
sire for its legitimate exercise, or safely aspire to for its 
enduring fame. 


The Muinister’s Mail 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


fifty words, within which limits a great deal may be 

said. Two cents suffice to carry this message to its 
destination. So if the minister has just learned that the 
Parkers have achieved a new grandson, the pleasure of 
going on record with his full approval of the movement 
is easy and inexpensive. With low-test gasoline priced at 
twenty-six cents per gallon, and every hour of the 
preacher’s daylight as precious as the great auk is rare, it 
really isn’t necessary that he should call upon the Parkers 

felicitate them upon the advent of their grandchild in a 
neighboring state. Indeed, the Parkers are not expecting 
any notice to be taken by him of this event which has 
brought them so much joy. If he recognizes the matter, 
at all, his courtesy is a bit of bonus added to their happi- 
He can attend to this in five minutes or less, lick a 
stamp, mail the note, and the deed is performed. The 
Parkers rejoice in the communication, read it to the neigh- 
bors, and re-mail it to Helen, who triumphantly shows it 
to the baby. 

The Strattons, having resolved to spend the summer in 
Europe, are delighted to have a letter from the minister 
in which he expresses his pleasure over this really wonder- 
ful experience so soon to be theirs; for this is the first 
trip abroad, and the prospect of it has eclipsed every other 
fact in the Strattons’ lives. To show their appreciation, 
they send him post-cards from every port of call, and are 
almost overcome with affection for him when they find 


"ite dips of a pen in a bottle of ink are good for 


hess. 


a letter from him waiting for them at the American Express 
office in Geneva. It doesn’t have to be a long letter; the 
shorter the better, indeed, for they are busy folk, these 
days, rushing about from tomb to shrine, trying to see it 
all. His total investment in the Strattons, to date, has cost 
about ten cents, counting postage and stationery, plus 
fifteen minutes of his time; and now the Strattons are 
friends of his for life. One can’t have things so desirable 
as the Strattons’ lasting affection for less cost. 


HUMAN INTEREST 


Johnnie Thompson’s name has appeared in the evening 
paper topping a list of the high school seniors who made all 
A’s. Johnnie deserves congratulation from the minister 
of his church. A few lines certifying that the minister is 
proud to have such fine, upstanding chaps in his congrega- 
tion, will insure him a fresh grip on Johnnie’s heart; and 
Johnnie’s father and mother will bear up under it, too, with 
great fortitude. Gladys Williams is reported to be leaving, 
presently, for Philadelphia, to study nursing. A personal 
call is not demanded here; but a note of approval and 
warm commendation will help her mightily through those 
first weeks of loneliness and the drudgery which the novice 
in her profession experiences. 

Every morning, immediately after breakfast, the shep- 
herd of the flock can invest a half hour very profitably by 
writing a half dozen such letters as these. They need not 
be extended letters. After one has completed the first 
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page of such a message, it is probable that whatever one 
adds, thereafter, will amount to subtraction. Verily, we 
are not heard for our much speaking. A few words are 
ample to convey the idea that the shepherd is genuinely 
concerned over the welfare of his flock. If he keeps his 
eyes open and his ears to the ground, he will be learning, 
every day, of the big and little things his parishioners are 
doing in the general interest of the public weal. These 
specific forms of service should be recognized. The Youngs 
have donated some radium to the Providence hospital. 
They don’t have to be members of his church to get a 
letter from him in which he tells them that they are of 
the Brotherhood of the Burning Heart. Not only do they 
richly deserve commendation, from his quarter, but it en- 
courages them to further investments of their means in 
the cause of altruism. 

It is a great thing to keep in mind certain birthdays, 
especially of the aged and infirm; and at least the first 
anniversary of a serious bereavement. “He remembered !” 
they remark, as the note is passed from hand to hand on 
the day when the whole tragedy surges over them again, 
fresh as if it had happened yesterday. Last year’s date- 
book should lie on the minister's desk, ready to provide 
him with the data necessary to the proper timing of these 
letters. It is frequently the case that the minister can 
make his personal services and friendship more valuable 
to the yvoung men and women of his parish who are away 
at college than when they were at home. Especially ai 
examination time are they in the market for notes of en- 
ouragement, with just a touch of serious admonition to 
the effect that Plunkville expects every man to do his duty. 

PEN VERSUS MACHINI 

may be entirely supertluous to add that such letters as 
are suggested above should be pen-written. Of course, it 
is easier to dictate them to a stenographer, or type them 
oneself ; but they are never quite so convincing when done 
through a third party, or on a machine. The business of 
writing with a pen is irksome, no doubt; but it is very 
excellent discipline. ‘he machine is almost too fluent for 
the operator’s good. Many a preacher would develop a 
finer and more forceful rhetorical style by returning to the 
laborious process of pen-writing, occasionally. It is pos- 
sible for a man of our profession to achieve such pro- 
ficiency with the typewriting machine that he records his 
ideas faster than they accrue. 

Chiefly is this admonition presented to the ministerial 
brother who possesses what has come to be known among 
our craft as “the fatal gift of letter-writing.” The unfor- 
tunate letter-writer can do himself a greater disservice, in 
i brierer length of time, with a machine than a pen. He is 
peevish about something, we will suppose, and sits down 
at his typewriter to splutter his indignation. The thing 
is capable of recording his wrath as rapidly as he emits it. 
Remarks which he would never think of making with 2 
pen exude from him at this moment. Many a preacher 
has done himself out of his pastorate and his most sup- 
stantial friends by way of an imprudent letter, written in 
haste and anger. Sometimes it has been a fourteen-page 
epistle to Deacon Strong, phrased “in all candor,” relative 
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to some sensitive situation probably involving matters of 
administration. Not infrequently it is a whimpering docu- 
ment addressed to some disaffected member of the church 
in the town whose dust he has but recently shaken from 
his feet—a general inventory of the ills from which he 
has flown to make adventure with others which, at this 


date, he knows not of. 


Not content with having foozled 
his job so badly that he left the church in a state of dis- 
ruption, he desires to make the disaster complete by cud- 
dling what little is left to him, in that place, of friendship 
nurtured in a sense of grievance. 


HASTY IMPRUDENCE 

That which is written in ink cannot hope to possess the 
lasting qualities of remarks done into the wall with a 
mallet and chisel; but it is sufficiently enduring to survive 
for a long time after their author has repented of his hasty 
imprudence; and he who commits his ill humor to paper 
should reflect, while sealing the envelope, that so soon as 
ie pushes this thing into the mailbox, the deed is done. 
Many a man, in a testy mood, impulsively writes scathing 
letters to people with whom he happens to find himself in 
disagreement, thereby discrediting himself in the opinion 
of men who suspect that he might not possess either the 
courage or audacity to say these things, were they met face 
to face. 

very preacher, whose pulpit and platform work is 
carried on with a degree of fearlessness, can expect to be 
a target for much caustic criticism hurled at him through 
the mail. Some of these letters are anonymous, and many 
more of them are practically anonymous, so little do the 
signatures matter. If he is thin-skinned, these yips and 
snarls of his ungracious critics are likely to worry him. 
No matter how nonchalant he may seem to be in his attitude 
toward such unsolicited correspondence, letters of this sort 
always leave a bad taste in his mouth. His natural inclina- 
tion may prompt him to reply, at once, with the biggest 
shot he has in his locker. He will do well to remember 
that if he is too sensitive to stand up under unfair and 
ungentlemanly attacks made upon him because of his 
public utterances, he has no business to indulge himself in 
any freedom of speech. Merely because the other fellow 
has lost his temper, and has called him hard names, does 
not excuse the preacher for climbing down to wallow in 
the mud with his opponent. 


AS TO CRITICAL LETTERS 

You younger men of the profession must be constantly 
on guard against falling victim to the strange delusion 
which obsesses many of our own calling who apparently 
feel privileged to ransack the whole vocabulary of execra- 
tion to find terms mean enough to launch at persons oi 
other opinions than their own. In the course of twenty 
years in the ministry, I have had quite a large number of 
letters written to me, in critical mood. Many of them have 
been almost beyond endurance and beneath contempt. The 
very smallest and meanest of them have been received 
from preachers who chose this singular manner of con- 
vincing me how much more holy and worthy was their 
interpretation of religion than my own. I think it may be 
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j put down as a general rule that a man does himself a bad paper. Perhaps not everybody feels the same way about 
‘ turn when he writes anything that he knows he wouldn't this; but, to me, a letter is always so much more inter- 
1 have the inclination or the brass to say to his correspondent esting if it is written on good paper. It is a compliment 
} were they facing each other, a-straddle of a log, ten miles to have a letter that represents at least a slight investment 
. rom camp. It doesn’t take much courage to be heroic and on the part of the writer. To receive a communication 
; sassy by mail or over the telephone. A very small man written on cheap notepaper hastily ripped out of a tablet, 
1 an scribble some very large words. all ragged at the top, makes one think poorly of oneself. 
. \ll this is suggested by the thought that every scrap of If old Polonius will permit a liberty to be taken with his 
R mail that goes out of the preacher’s office should be digni- celebrated advice to his son, | would suggest to the youth 
) fied, temperate, and gracious, no matter what may be the of our profession—‘Costly thy paper as thy purse can 


provocation to requite the ungenerous in the coin with buy.” If an engraved letterhead is an extravagance for 
which they appear to be most familiar. You will get ail you, be sure that it is as least a good job of printing. 
sorts of communications from ail sorts of people. Most of Don’t feel necessitated to include, in this printed matter, 


, it is pleasant; some of it is infuriating. You will receive the hours of the stated meetings held in your church, or any 
4 idly misspelled advices from people you didn’t know were pious maxims wrought in your homiletic laboratory. It is 
: in existence. One nice old lady wrote to me, once, after barely possible that you may have earned some degrees; 
y earing an address of mine, that she doubted if I had ever perhaps other dignities have been conferred upon you by 
r -aved any “soals.” Of course, the raw insolence of this way of recognition of good service. But your stationery 
S akes a heavy drain upon one’s patience. You will dis- will look so much neater if uncluttered with these 
over that the bulk of the letters you receive from people ornaments. 
: vho are disposed to put you on the grill, are conceived in 
! morance and brought forth in illiteracy. That must not SELECTING STATIONERY 
, mislead you into the belief that all of the intelligentsia are This business of selecting a style of stationery and letter- 
e 1 your side, and all the roughnecks and boneheads are of head should be undertaken with much care: for you don't 
: the opposition. It means only that the majority of the want to change your policy every time you find yourself 
‘ople who hastily grab up a pen to indite billingsgate, on out of paper. If it means something for a business house 
. uty subject, are not likely to give evidence of much refine- to adopt a style of stationery, bearing the name of the firm 
‘ ment of manner or magnanimity of mind. in a device which persists through the years, it means quite 
! as much for you to pursue the same policy. Don’t tinker 
LSTCER WHITING AGT BOW AN ARs with your name. It is bad business to sign yourself vari- 
e (he gentle art of correspondence has slumped. Most ously—A. B. Jones, Arthur B. Jones, A. Browning Jones, 
1 ‘1 are too busy, or think they are—which comes to the Arthur Browning Jones, etc. Resolve early what kind of 
h ume thing—to put themselves on paper in a leisurely, a Jones you propose to be, and stick to it through thick 
c sracious, contemplative mood. But there are a few who are and _ thin. 
t it yet sc completely stampeded and panic-driven by their Perhaps it is not necessary to say that we reed not fee! 
, multitudinous duties that they have no time or opportunity under compulsion to use the old stock phrases which make 
r an occasional exchange of the written word. One of so much business correspondence tiresome and lifeless. It 
J » most enjoyable of the few recreations I indulge in is the is silly to write—“Your favor of the tenth instant is at 
d rrespondence | maintain with a small group of men hand and contents noted and in reply would say—” what- 
. hose time appears to have been sufficiently well organized ever it is that you would say. It’s dull enough to get stuff 
7 ‘at they can afford to give me a half-hour of it, now and like this that has been milled through the shop of some third 
J then. \When | write to these people, | put my best foot assistant to the vice-department-head in a business con- 
foremost. I am inclined to believe that they are somewhat cern; but when it comes from offices handling the char- 
n meticulous in the choice of their language when they write acter of business that we do, it is inexcusable. Put a bit 
to me; and I must show my appreciation by doing my very of sparkle and spontaneity into your letters. Be direct and 
est for them. They tell me about the new books they are business-like; but avoid the old stereotyped phrases. 
" reading. Sometimes those comments are ever so much 
/ better than the books, as I discover later. They give me TSE CLOVEN HOOF 
i the benefit of their private thinking on the live issues of Keep a watchful eye out for the brother who addresses 
7 the day. Not infrequently, they tell me a funny story. It you “My Christian Friend” and subscribes himself “Yours 
‘ is a delight to get such letters. But, as usual, it is even in Jesus’ Name.” This will probably turn out to be an 
. more blessed to give than to receive. The painstaking invitation to purchase a few shares of oil stock to protect 
f composition of one’s outgoing mail, addressed to the mem- a very fine lease that is located in the imagination of some- 
. bers of this fraternity, is excellent exercise. The homilist body who holds forth from the fifty-first floor of a tall 
" really needs some avocation of this sort to keep his style building on Manhattan Island. Or, if it isn’t that, you may 
j fresh and vigorous. Most of us take ourselves all too discover it to be an appeal from some sect like ‘““The Holy 
a seriously. and Triumphant Saints of God” who wish you to take 
, Now, to make a delight of correspondence, one should up a collection to aid them in putting a new roof on their 
‘ be supplied with the proper tools. First, there is the place of worship in Zanzibar. 
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Be wary of the ex-minister who signs himself “Rev. 
So-and-so”—and has some beautiful real estate to dispose 
of, at a sacrifice, among his ministerial brethren. He will 
tell you that he wants to do you good; and so he will, if 
you give him a chance. Your mailbox will always be 
gorged with alluring offers of stocks which are to make 
you wealthy. You can put it down as a safe proposition 
that any stock which is required to be peddled by mail, or 
otherwise, among the members of our profession—tradi- 
tionally poor and without a financial margin—is fraudulent. 
And while on this subject of investments—for quite a 
large percentage of the preacher’s incoming mail is pub- 
licity matter from fake brokerage houses—you ought to 
know that when any man wants to sell you stocks on 
ridiculously small installments, he is peddling something 
that has already been milked dry at headquarters. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that any concern would go to the 
bother of hawking its certificates among the preachers, to 
be paid for in little dribs, if the stuff was worth having? 
Stocks which have any apparent future are all gobbled up 
by the people who have first access to them. Moreover, 
the agent knows this full well; and when he approaches you 
with his wild tale about prompt and easy riches for you 
by this process, you are justified in talking to him in pre- 
cisely the same tone you would probably employ were he 
to say, “Rev. Easymark, | consider you an imbecile.” 


SELF-REVELATION 


\Ve were talking about tools. You cannot do all of your 
writing with a pen. The bulk of your correspondence 
will be done with a machine. You can afford to have a 
yood typewriter. It is to be doubted if you can afford to 
have a poor one. You may have discovered, ere this, that 
- is easier to go back over a misspelled word and stamp 
t out with a string of xxxx’s, than to erase the blunder. 
You have learned that when in doubt whether the word 
is spelled with an “ei” or an “ie,” it is quite simple to type 
it both ways, and let the reader take his choice. Perhaps 
you have sometimes gone back to an s, and pounded a z 
cn top of it in cases where there was some reason to doubt 
which of these letters the occasion demanded. Some day 
you will send a sloppily-written thing like that to the one 
man who may have it all to say whether or not you get the 
chance to improve your fortunes; and he will remark, “I 
don’t like the way his mind works Buy a fresh ribbon 
for your machine, frequently. See that the carriage gives 
you a left margin without any short lines. Adopt an office 


"? 


style, and adhere to it. If you resolve to indent every 
paragraph five spaces, don’t alter the resolution. Standard- 
ize your processes of correspondence, so that when anybody 
who knows you picks up a letter of yours, he can identify 
it. This method gives people the impression that you are 
orderly of mind and steady of purpose. You owe it to 
yourself to create and observe that impression. 

It is not necessary to file all the letters one receives. 
Seventy-five per cent of them, probably, have no future 
use, and are better off in the wastebasket so soon as they 
have received attention. But it is well to retain—for perusal 
on drab days—the little notes you get, from time to time, 
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telling you how wonderfully you have helped somebody. 
It makes a fine antidote to take for some of the nasty 
medicine that is sure to come to you if you say anything 
at all that is worth saying in your pulpit. I have sorted 
out a few really nice letters and pasted them in a book. 
When I shall have come into my sere and yellow, I propose 
to comfort myself, occasionally, with them; and let them 
remind me that it was all worth doing, if for no better 
reason than to achieve these delightful rewards. 


The Lion In His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
P, W HAT are you going to do next Monday night?” 


inquired the Lion as I was browsing around 
the books in his den. 

I turned toward him to observe a little whimsical light 
in his eyes which suggested that he knew already the 
nature of my plan. “I am going to make a speech at the 
American Book Sellers’ Association,” I replied. 

The Lion looked infinitely scornful. “Why should any- 
one speak at an American Book Sellers’ Convention?” he 
inquired. 

“Why, indeed?” I reported. “As a matter of fact, I 
think anyone might well do it. The American Book Sell- 
ers’ are—” 

My friend interrupted scornfully, “You might as well 
make a speech to an audience of thermometers,” he said. 
“Book sellers do not change the temperature. They only 
register it. If it is warm, they are warm, and if it is cold, 
they are cold. A book seller is interesting if you want 
to find out what the public likes, but he does not affect 
the likes and dislikes of the commonwealth of readers in 
any effective fashion.” 

“TI do not believe it,” I replied, “and more than that, I 
do not like your figure. It begs a question.” 

“All right,” said the Lion. “Get me a better figure of 
your own.” 

“A book seller isn’t a thermometer,” I replied. “He is 
a pilot flame. When the streams of life begin to flow 
by, the pilot flame kindles all sorts of resources of heat, 
and so when the currents have passed by, their tempera- 
ture is entirely changed. Very often a man goes into a 
bookstore expecting to buy one book, and he goes out 
having bought another. If the book seller is wise the 
change is all to the good. A book seller who is only a 
thermometer is not even the most efficient sort of book 
seller. A book seller who is a pilot flame just because he 
changes the temperature of the public mind is one of the 
most influential men of the republic.” 

The Lion smiled a wry sort of smile. “You have been 
fortunate in your experience with book sellers,” he de- 
clared. 


I went away pondering the two figures and before I 
had finished my meditation, I had made up my mind that 
other men besides book sellers have to choose whether they 
belong to the class of the thermometer or the pilot flame. 














When the Negro Comes North 


HERE is a smail, steady stream of Negro migration 

I from the south to the north. When there is a labor 

shortage it increases. There is a large increase at the 
present time. We read in press reports of fifteen hundred 
Negroes leaving one city and three hundred a country place. 
No one knows the sum total for any particular period, but it 
is large enough to cause apprehension. In the south those 
regions suffering the largest loss fear the depletion of labor, 
especially on the farms. In the north those cities receiving 
ihe largest numbers are apprehensive of effects on the labor 
situation and of the possibility of race conflict. 

To many a Negro mind the north offers freedom from the 
race limitations of the south. It allows him to vote and offers 
aim larger income. He expects to see the racial ban raised 
and to be freed from the depressing feeling of inferiority. These 
things attract in the measure that he becomes educated, reads 
his race papers and answers to that legitimate human aspira- 
tion—the aspiration to be a man and a citizen on an equality 
of right with all others. 

There is, of course, a certain increment of shiftless labor 
that is picked up by the corporation agent on the promise of 
larger wages. These workers come, not so much to earn more 
money, as to work less. They thus confuse the situation from 
every angle. The man, however, who comes north to better 
the social position of himself and his family is deserving of 
the most careful consideration from both the south and the 
north, and he brings to both sections many problems quite 
apart from his own 


Riots Versus Lynchings 


The characteristic overt expression of racial antipathy in the 
south is lynching; in the north it is the race riot. There have 
been riots in the south and lynchings in the north, but the 
overwhelming number of lynchings are in the south, the north 
producing the great race riots. Chicago, East Saint Louis, 
Springfield, Tulsa and Omaha find few parallels in the south. 

Out of the 4,161 lynchings during the past thirty years, 
2,018 have occurred in the six states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. In the eight other 
southern states, reaching from Oklahoma to Virginia and in- 
cluding Missouri, 1,031 lynchings took place. Thus three- 
tourths of all these mob murders occurred in the south. In 
the country at large seven out of every eight were of Negroes; 
in the south the proportion was larger. Rape was the cause 
in less than one-fourth of the cases. Many of these mob mur- 
ders have been accompanied by a savagery that betokens the 
ease with which man reverts to barbarism, and most of them 
have been accomplished without serious efforts at prevention 
by officers of the law. 

There is no record of the number of lives lost in the race 
riots. If all were known, the fatalities would perhaps run well 
up toward the number credited to lynching. The number of 
whites slain is published abroad; the number of colored per- 
sons killed is concealed if known. Many persons also are 
injured in these riots, and millions of dollars of property de- 
stroyed. Lynching is much more deliberate and less destruc- 
tive than the riot. The south has a code to govern racial rela- 
t.ons and tends to act with deliberation in its overt acts. The 
orth has no code and tends to act in an eruptive fashion. 
The patent fact is that the northerner is in no wise different 
from the southerner when the circumstances are similar. If 
there is less racial suppression in the north it is because the 
oroblem of racial irritation has not been so sheerly a mass 
problem. Now that large centers of Negro population are de- 
veloping in the north, there is danger here of sporadic social 
action of the volcanic type. 

There is great need of mature study of this whole question 
by both colored and white leaders. Will the Negro fare better 
in the north? Will a marked migration to the north affect 


conditions in tke south favorably to both races? Will the 
coming of the Negro into the industrial centers of the north 
result in a depression of wages and the injection of the race 
conflict into the labor question? How can the Negro migrant 
be housed in the northern city without both lowering his living 
conditions and increasing race conflict? 

* . * 
Irritants That Lead to 
Conflict in the North 

The University of Chicago Press has issued the report of 
the Chicago commission appointed by the governor of Illinois 
to investigate the causes of the race riot in this city in July, 
1919.* It is a fine example of the kind of study that should 
be made in many centers where the coming in of the Negro 
migrant presses his living quarters out into the white sections, 
increases the number of common laborers who compete for 
a wage and adds to the friction that always arises where peoples 
of widely different type meet and live close together. 

This report is not concerned with the riot alone, but also 
with the social conditions that made it possible. Thus it takes 
up the study of housing, wages, crime, social contacts and 
public opinion. The questions of wages and crime are found 
to be minor. There was not much dilution of wage scales 
and the increase of crime was found to be in minor offenses 
Racial antipathies were found in the shops, but they were more 
marked in the parks and playgrounds, and on those streets 
frequented by workmen going to and from work. The hous- 
ing problem and social contacts were found to offer the major 
irritants, and the latter was heightened by the methods of 
the press of both races and by the increase of legendary tales 
on the part of each race about the other. 

In the older Negro residential sections there was no trouble 
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*The Negro in Chicago. 672 pages. $4.15, postpaid. 
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The ferment was in the new sections where the great increase 
oi Negro population (it had more than doubled in ten years) 
compelled an overflow into blocks hitherto white. White 
nroperty owners resented this intrusion wherever it threatened 
real estate values or brought an intermingling of colors in the 
neighborhood. Their attitude in turn irritated Negro residents. 
For the white it compelled a change of residence against his 
wish and perhaps a loss of property values; for the colored 
man it entailed crowded quarters, excessive rentals and the 
knowledge that he was not wanted. White real estate organ- 
zations stimulated resistance and even resorted, it is believed, 
to bombings of both the newcomer and of the white man who 
sold to him. 

white and colored were found 
naterials of a highly explosive nature. The riot of 1919 was 
recipitated at a bathing beach when a Negro boy was ac- 


In the social contacts ot 


ised of swimming across the line fixed between whites and 
hiacks by that kind of consent which arises without definite 
ontract, but by practice. The firing soon began, with the 
vhite vouth the undoubted aggressors, but with much daring 
nong the colored boys also. There was no intrusion of the 
< question; it was wholly and broadly racial. Most of the 
ungs that carried on warfare were white lads between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty years. The killings and lootings 
ere laid at their door. The anarchy of the youthful gang 


the city streets here broke out in a conflict of race feeling. 





* . a 
Will the North Offer 
the Negro More? 

\ ently Negro leader telegraphe | Judge Gary that he 
ed not seek alien labor, that the Negroes could give him 
Ss ¢ Enelisl speak laborers. In the mind of this 
leader of his race was rankling bitterness at the suppression 
his race in the south. He does not ask what is mistakenly 
ocial equality’—or in other words, racial intermingling 
oes desire an equality of opportunity for his people. Docs 


tion into northern industrial centers offer it? 


\ few years ago Abraham Epstein of Pittsburgh made a 

e, first-hand study of t Negro migrant in the steel city 
This held was found to small promise to the aspiring 
ored man. Less than three out of one hundred of the fami- 
yer ound in separate houses. Thirty-five per cent of 

em were in tenements, fifty per cent in rooms, and the re- 
ler in camps and shacks, One-half of the families were 

ne room and two-thirds of the individuals slept four to 

to the room. Only one in three of the families had three 


or more rooms and these averaged three and one-half boarders 


rpstein described the iving conditions in these words: 
‘Sleeping quarters are provided not only in bedrooms, but also 
. : 


ittics, basements, dining rooms and kitchens. In many in- 


stances the houses in which these rooms are located are di- 

ted dwellings with the paper torn off, the plaster sagging 
naked lath, the windows broken, the ceiling low and 
imp. and the rooms dark, stuffy and wnsanitary In one or 
these rooms, with more than six pec ple sleep- 


ng in them at one time, have practically no openings for either 


Ninety-five per cent of these Negro migrants were found 
orki it common labor, whereas only fifty-four per cent o 
them had been common laborers in the south. The labo: 
nions, with one or two exceptions, spurned them as mem- 
The foremen in the shops usually treated them as in 

iors Fighty-three per cent of them were working from 

n to more than twelve hours per day and the drive of the 
machine and the gang took the place of the ease of motion 
to which they had been accustomed on the southern farms. 


The wage was found to be only seventy cents per day higher, 
«1 about one-fourth more than was received before coming 


nort} The outlet for skill was less and the assurance that 
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the workers would be pressed into the category of common 
labor greater. 

The majority of these migrants were found to be sober, 
church-going folk who either brought their families or planned 
Three-fourths of them were between the 
ages of eighteen and forty. They came looking for larger 
“pportunity and greater personal freedom, and for equality 
They exchanged the cabin for the 


to send for them. 


beiore law and custom. 
tenement, and the out-of-door life for that of the shop and 
In the south they felt a limitation in the right to look 
upward; but when they came north they found a limitation 
in the right to look outward. In the south their right to vote 
was curtailed; in the north the worst type of politician exploited 
their vote, and the “solid colored vote” became a menace to 
hoth the Negro and the community. 

With education comes aspiration, and aspiration seeks equal- 


street. 


ity of opportunity. The true friend of the Negro does not 
want racial intermingling on the social plane, but he does 
want for all men the right to earn according to their skill, 
to vote according to their intelligence, to live according to 
their means, and to breathe the air of freedom according to 
their sense of responsibility. It is not a question of north or 
south, but of a democracy shot through with the ethics of 
Christianity. 


Arva W. TAYLOR 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Nehemiah, the Battling Builder * 


ERE is a strong man. He stands in history like a tower. 
He presents an inspiring example. We turn to him in 
difficult hours and find new courage. He was a builder: 
his program was constructive. No carping critic was Nehemiah, 
Walter Scott tired of the 


critics of literature, men who could produce nothing worth while 


finding fault with other men’s work. 


themselves, and cried out: “If the great writers are the pillars 
of literature, the critics are the caterpillars.” No doubt Nehemiah 


felt that way towards Tobiah and Sanballat. However, he only 
armed himself against his critics and kept on with the work of 
building the wall. His remarkable answer was, “I am doing a 
great work and I cannot come down.” Men cannot waste time 
bickering and arguing with numbskulls who try to annoy them. 
Lincoln once wrote: “If I were to read, much less answer, all the 
attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed for all 
cther business. I do the very best I know how—the very best I 
can; and I mean to keep on doing so to the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against me won't amount to 
inything; if the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing 
[ was right would make no difference.” (It is easy to quote this, 
for a friend of mine presented me with a framed copy of this 
statement.) Ii your critic has a constructive motive, you will do 
well to pay attention to his words, you may even cultivate him 
with profit, but if your critic has only envy, jealousy and hatred 
iS motives, you will do well to completely ignore his attacks 

nothing can cause him to suffer more. Last week I received a 
letter from a man who said: “You heretics ought to shut up and 
get out.” I smiled and dropped it into my ample wastebasket 
Why waste time in an answer; his mind—if he has one—is al- 
ready turned to bone! Nehemiah went on calmly laying one stone 
igher 


upon another. Day by day, in every way, the wall grew 


ind stronger. The enemies were dismayed at his success and 


withdrew. We hear no more of them. They were pitiable 
Nehemi 


He weighed 


1 


He surveyed his task. 





thought his problem through. 


his resources. He considered his opposition. He 
trusted his forces. God was with him; he was on God's side 
The house he represented, you see, could back him to the limit. 


Let Sanballat curl his lip, let Tobiah rave; it was annoying but 





* June 10, Nehemiah, the Bold Builder. Scripture, Neh., 4:6-15 
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effective in the long run. At night the great builder rode around 
the broken walls. How discouraging it all seemed! Everywhere 
piles of rubbish, charred beams, heaps of ashes, shattered arches, 
Could it ever be rebuilt? He had the faith; he 
had the courage; he saw what to do; he began in the morning. 
He was an organizer. He did not try to do the work single- 
He pianned the business so that every man had some- 
thing effective to do. Swords and trowels were provided; the 
His courage was contagious. Every man 
of you ought to read “The Typhoon,” by Joseph Conrad. In that 
immortal story you see the Scotch-Irish captain standing on the 
bridge of his good ship. He knew that boat; he had insisted that 
it be built right; he trusted his men; he would not turn out of 
the path of the storm. He held the nose of that boat right against 
the battering waves; he came out in the morning alive. Masts 
were gone, the gray hull was stripped clean and coated with salt, 
but she lived. 


loose stones. 


handed. 


motive was supplied. 


Nehemiah faced his most critical hour when his own forces 
seemed to lose enthusiasm. He could deal with the foes without, 
it when his own men began to cool in enthusiasm and to lose 
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heart in the enterprise, he was facing a most serious set of facts. 
The wall was half done. The workers were beginning to tire of 
the steady toil. The joy of beginning was well past; the joy of 
completion was far away. Every reform arrives at this desperate 
We face it now in the prohibition fight. The modernist 
movement may meet such a time. A beginning well made, founda- 
tions all done, sacrifices heroically made, victory in sight, the foes 
without beaten and set back, then, heart-failure within. 
such a crisis that the real leader shows: his power. Jesus faced 
the time when the crowds turned away. In that hour he organ- 
ized his handful of devoted disciples to take the world. “Will you 
also go away!” he said, and the hour must have been almost as 
bitter as Gethsemane. 


hour. 


It is in 


Every great reform in history, every great 


fight for freedom has come to such a pass. 
to prayer. 


Nehemiah appealed 
He prepared his men to watch and fight. He brought 
out the weapons and rallied his faithful to give battle. Then the 
enemy withdrew. Their last threat was Victory 
crowned the banner of the valiant leader. It is the story of man- 
kind. ork, FIGHT the 


victory for your just cause. 


anticipated. 


and then 





Put your trust in God—pray, « 


Joun R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


London, May 7, 1923. 
write the delegates to the Congregational union are 
arriving in London. Already a beginning has been made 
with the anniversary celebrations of the London Mission- 
But the 
rst full session of the union is not till this evening, when the 


> 4 


society, which is part of the program of the week. 


ex-chairman, the Rev. Thomas Yates, will hand over his office 
Rev. A. R. 
greatly trusted among us. 


the Henderson. The new chairman is a man 
He is the head oi the college estab- 
ished in Nottingham by Dr. Paton, and by his solid ability, 

wisdom and his gravity, he has made for himself a unique 
place in our churches. When I speak of “gravity” 1 mean that 
rd to have its true meaning. It is not the opposite of hilarity— 
man may be grave and hilarious—but it is the opposite of 
vity. A at the 
time. The speaks 


sincerity 


man can not show gravity and levity same 


new president is a who with 
He the 
And his character is a strength to us. 


the 


grave man 


and will never nor 
More 
But 


is safe to prophesy that the choice of the new secretary will 


weight. play to gallery 


se mere words. 


be said of the meetings when next mail leaves. 


confirmed with enthusiasm, and there are many indications 


t the assembly will be full of interest and promise. 
esa os 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
When I wrote tast week I feared that before many days were 
William left 
: 


ived many without 


which he has 


distinction. It 


ast Sir would have this scene in 


parts, none character and 


early to value his contribution to the life of his time, but 


ny reckoning he will stand as a man very near to the 


nter of things, and able by his word not only to make the for- 
tune of a book but even to influence the movements of churches 
He did this without filling any great place in the 
He was seldom in later years at meetings. I re- 
member hearing his eulogy on Parker at the Free Church Coun- 
il meeting and his delightful paper on Retiring at the London 
Congregational board, and on one or two other occasions I heard 
him. 


and parties. 


public eye. 


But as he is said to have put it, he was “not much given 
to assembling himself together with the saints.” Not through 
public speech but through his pen he fought his battles, and 
through his paper and his personal talk and interview, he had no 
little influence over the leading men of his time. That will be 
known better when the inner history of the time can be written 


His battles are ended now. They were many and fierce. And 
it would be hard to find men who agreed with him in all his 
contentions. He fought hard against the education bill of 1902. 
He was the most effective enemy of the New Theology. In matters 
of reunion in this country he was decidedly on the side of cau- 
tion, and it is likely that his judgment went more with Dr. T. 
Reaveley Glover in his plea for the free church position than 
with Dr. Shakespeare, the foremost champion of reunion on our 
side. During the war he was with Mr. Lloyd George in fair 
weather and foul. And he did much to guide public thought. 
A fine fighting man, he had enemies But 
I to without reserve, and 
there must be many like myself who cherish today words of en- 
couragement which they had from him on dark days. 

“In our hard, fighting, early days,” 
to us, but it was limited. 


That he expected. 


he had friends whom he gave himself 


he wrote, “love was much 
It struggled often for expression, It 
was frequently darkened by misunderstanding, and only now and 
then did it attain a heavenly completeness 
back upon as the only 


Those times we look 
when really fully and 


drew the breath of the eternal world.” 


times we lived 
. > > 

The Academy Dinner 

It is customary before the opening of the Academy to hold a 
dinner at which for some occult reason representatives of the 
army and navy and other irrelevant people make speeches. It 
is a just and becoming thing to honor the prince at such a 
And 
But the others were somewhat dull; at least they read as 
if they were dull. And what in the world Sir William Robertson 
meant by suggesting that we need more pictures of battles and 
other military scenes, I can not tell. He deplores the lack of 


them; would like to have more war pictures—not to perpetuate 


function. he spoke modestly and sensibly, as he always 


does. 


victories or glories but to show war as it really is and the hollow- 
ness of its glory. We should like more artists to tell what a war 
means—caricaturists to reveal the profiteers growing rich, artists to 
show what a “victory” really involves, imaginative seers to de- 
pict the splendor of peace. But it seems rather a futile proceeding 
to make the opening of an academy the occasion for distinguished 
personages to talk of the army, navy, air service, and other 
things, and by way of excuse to drag in some forced references 
to art. The government—this was the one piece of news divulged 
—intends to set up an advisory committee of the fine arts. What 
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that will mean we may discover some day. 


must give a polite acknowledgement. 
* ¢ «¢€ 


For the present we 


Missions and the 
Public Mind 

The heroic deed of Mrs. Starr of the Church Missionary 
Society in north India has filled the papers this week. I think 
it will suggest to many who do not know, what a brave and 
faithful band of men and women are to be found in our mission 
stations. The old caricature of the missionary dies hard. Per- 
haps such a noble deed will help to hasten its end. In any case, 
it is good that the heroine of the present hour is Mrs. Starr, 
and that others have come to know what her friends knew 
already. . . . In the Times (educational supplement) last week 
in two adjacent columns there was an account of the life of 
Alexander Duff, of which I have written in this column, and 
a full report of an address by Dr. Lavington Hart upon Chinese 
education. Now Dr. Hart our London 
Society missionaries in north China, a Greatheart in that land, 
never failing to answer any call to service. 

“At the first meeting of the combined China Society and the 
Anglo-Chinese Friendship Society, which took place at the School 
of Oriental Studies last Tuesday, April 24, the speaker was Dr. 
Lavington Hart, principal of the Anglo-Chinese college at Tien- 
tsin, who contrasted the attitude towards western learning in 
China today with that which had greeted his very mild sugges- 
tion some years ago that aritlimetic could be taught in addition 
tu the Chinese abactis 
came part of the life of his college at Tientsin, a scholar reared 
under the old literary regime went home in disgust after watch- 
ing the participation of his nephew. ‘I always heard that for- 
eigners were crucl,’ he I know it, for I have myself 
seen them make Chinese students run like horses and jump like 
dogs.’ The charge that 


is one of Missionary 


When, a little later, western sports be- 


said, ‘now 


education was denationalizing the stu- 
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dents Dr. Hart refuted. The students were the most patriotic 
section of the community. Their influence on public opinion 
could not be left out of account. Who was moulding the men 
who were moulding opinion? It behooved us in this country 
to consider the matter of Chinese education, and to administer 
tat help which was available immediately and widely, not be- 
cause of any financial gain which might accrue, but because of 
the inestimable benefit to Britain and China and to the world 
at large.” 


And So Forth 

The many anniversaries of last week seemed to have been re- 
markably successful. The Bible Society, the Christian Mission- 
ary Society, and the Sunday School Union had crowded audiences 
At the Sunday School Union the ex-premier spoke with great 
enthusiasm for their work. He dwelt on the hope for a nation 
with 7,000,000 scholars in its Sunday schools. Books 
are appearing on this side which have been familiar in America 
for some days—Papini’s life of Christ and A Gentleman in Prison 
They are likely to be as widely read here as on the other side 
of the Atlantic At the annual business meeting of the 
London Missionary Society in a fine speech full of encouragement, 
Mr. Arthur Porritt spoke of the changed atmosphere which he had 
found in Europe. He quoted the amazing interest taken in 
Papini’s book which he had found the one topic of conversation 
out of business hours in an international assembly at Zurich. 

It is always dangerous to prophesy concerning Ireland, 
but it looks as if the civil war were over. The next testing-time 
for the Free State will be when taxes have to be levied seriously 
The Irish used to think that taxes were imposts demanded by 
the “tyrant England.” They will discover now that a country can 
not be administered without money 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Anderson Declines Our Suggestion 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A recent editorial in The Christian Century criticizes 
some transactions 
of New York 
part of a conspiracy of propaganda to discredit and drive out the 


t management of the Anti-Saloon League 


a the 
which have received undue recent publicity as 
Apparently this propaganda conspiracy was 
partially successful with Freely conceding 
good faith, you do not have your facts entirely 


State Superintendent 
The Christian Century 
absolute 
The Christian Century says: 


your 
straight 

“Mr. Anderson refuses to give details or specifications, assert- 
ing that to do so would be like divulging to the enemy the secrets 
of war. We do not think the American public likes this attitude.” 

The basis of refusal is determination to protect a sacred con- 
fidence and I believe that the American public does like that 
attitude. One of the secrets of the power of the Anti-Saloon 
League as the agency of the churches is the fact that no genuine 
league man has ever violated a confidence respecting a lawful 
proper matter which helped win dry victories. The Christian Cen- 
tury Says: 

“The Trustees take Mr Anderson’s word that the 
$24,800 (should be $24,700) was legitimately spent but they do 
not profess to know any more than the public as to how the 
expenditures are specifically accounted for.” 

But they have stated formally for publication that they know that 
a proposition to do the work on such a basis was made before 
the money was spent; that they knew it was being spent; and that 
they knew that results were secured which obviously could 
not have been secured with less money. 


The 


honor.” 


Christian Century says: “They trust Mr. Anderson's 

Yes, they do, but also, to protect themselves and the 
superintendent, they appointed a committee* headed by a reput- 
able lawyer of long experience who was a member of the 
board at the time the occurrences happened, to investigate and 
report and they acted upon that written report of their own 
committee. 

The Christian Century says: “The fact that Mr. Anderson's 
board supports him helps, of course, but does not satisfy.” Is 
The Christian Century satisfied with the fact that the churches 
and supporters of the league generally in New York state that 
are close enough to know the facts are thoroughly satisfied? 
Although it has only been a few months since these charges were 
made, denominational bodies and ministers’ meetings containing 
more than a majority of the pastors of the state of denominations 
committed to prohibition have enthusiastically repudiated the 
charges and expressed implicit confidence in both the board and 
the superintendent. The league constitutency that paid this money 





*In answer to a letter from the editor of The Christian Century 
asking whether this committee knew how the money was expended 
and whether it reported to the board its approval of the specilic 
manner of the expenditure, Mr. Anderson replied on May 15 48 


follows: 
“The answer is both yes and no. If the question be ‘Did the 
committee thoroughly understand in general what use was made 


of the money to as great an extent as the average board under- 
stands the average business transaction the details of which are 
left to the executive,’ the answer is yes. If the question be ‘Did the 
board know the names of different men who were employed by the 
man who had charge of it and just what he paid them, and the 
items of their expense bills, etc.,’ the answer is no. I have an- 
swered the above categorically as an evidence of good faith.” 

Which means, of course, that the committee accepted Mr Ander- 
son's word as to the specific expenditures just the same as ether 
members of the board did. 
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is abundantly satished that it received value. 
plaint has anybody else? 

The Christian Century proposes that I lay the facts before 
4 committee of friends of prohibition not connected with the 
seague and let them assure the public as to the legitimate char- 
acter of the expenditures as essential to “re-establishment” of con- 
fdence. In New York it does not have to be re-established. It 
would be absurd to lay a matter of New York administration be- 
fore a committee of men outside of New York. And if the 
committee of New York men should be selected and make a state- 
ment to the effect that the details had been given them, they could 
be subpoenaed to appear before the grand jury and if not actually 
compelled under threat of contempt proceedings to tell what had 
heen told them, thus accomplishing the violation of confidence 
sought by the wets and demanded by a wet press, they could at 
least. be’ subjected to very great annoyance and possible ex- 
pense. 


Perhaps if The Christian Century had stopped to realize this 


What valid com- 


rectors of the league, being assured from personal knowledge 
as to the essential facts, did not care to put themselves in a 
position where the members might be compelled to violate league 
confidence. 

The publicity in question was handled as worth-while publicity 
is generally handled. There was nothing improper or unethical 
in any phase of it, although no obligation was recognized to tell 
a wet press the real purpose back of some things that were done 
openly. 

The New York league’s books are and always have been audited 
by certified public accountants every year, and a statement of 
the amount of receipts and purposes for which the money was 
spent (that is the amount for salary, clerk hire, traveling, postage, 
printing, publication, etc.) given to every paper in the state. 
This expenditure of ten years ago which constitutes the only 
exception to the requirement of detailed vouchers was not league 
money when spent. Its repayment was not asked till the re- 
ults were as tangibly in hand (for example in revenue increased 
six or eight fold) as in the case of the delivery of an organ to 
a church. 

Under the circumstances we think The Christian Century will 
be disposed to recognize that those on the ground, in possession 
of the facts, are entitled to the benefit of a presumption which 
s conclusive in the absence of proof to the contrary, that what 

s done was proper and that it was done in the best, and per- 
aps in the only way that it could be done to accomplish the 
Wiiuram H. ANDERSON 

State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League of New York. 
May 4, 1923 


necessary results. 





[The Christian Century joins with churchmen and other law- 
biding citizens of New York in their manifest disposition not to 
press this matter further. Mr. Anderson has trouble enough 
on his hands in fighting the enemy. We wish to assure our 
eaders as we have assured him in a personal letter that our 
litorial suggestion for the appointment of a committee of dis- 
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interested persons before whom Mr. Anderson should in con- 
fidence lay the actual facts was not made with the intention to 
reflect upon him personally nor was it accompanied by the 
slightest skepticism or animus. We have no reason to doubt the 
word of Mr. Anderson as to the legitimacy of these expenditures, 
and as to his claim upon the treasury of the league for the total 
amount. The question we raised is, we hold, a vital one in 
the matter of stewardship of funds entrusted to leaders of our 
reform movements. Such leaders ought not make undue drafts 
upon public confidence in their handling of funds but should keep 
books with unusual scruple, and in matters where public policy 
demands confidential bookkeeping, the exact information should 
be shared with two or three others in whom the public has equal 
confidence. We should like to see the color of a grand jury 
in the state of New York or any other state that would cite for 
contempt or would even annoy the members of a board or of a 
committee of honorable citizens with whom such confidences had 
been shared by a public servant—Tue Enpitor.] 


Postscripts 
Eprtor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: The Christian Century is setting a new standard in religious 
journalism. I feel toward it somewhat as John Burroughs says 
the disciple of Emerson feels toward the master: which feeling is 
like a woman toward her husband: She freely criticises him 
herself, but she does not delegate that privilege to anybody else! 

Central Church, 

Chicago, III. 


Freperick F. SHANNON 





I am still rejoicing in the great achievement of The Christian 
Century. It is a spiritual voice of power, and will be heard 
for ages to come. 

The Christian ‘Temple, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Peter AINSLIE 








“I do not remember to have read anything finer, or 
more to the point, or wiser in spirit in all my life.” 
—Josern Fort Newton. 


Religious 
Perplexities 


By L. P. JACKS 


T HIS little volume is selling more rapidly 

than any other book ever handled by us. 
Several hundred copies have been mailed out 
within the past ten days. Have you pur- 
chased your copy yet? Send $1.08, which 
includes postage, and book will be promptly 
mailed. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


NOTE: See our special lot price for books on page 703. 
“Religious Perplexities” is No. 40 in the list there indi- 
cated. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Garrison gave the commencement 
address at the Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
on May 24. 


Dr. Newton spoke at the yearly meeting 
of the Society of Friends, in New York 
ori May 27. He is to preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at the State University of 
lowa on June 3, and will speak to his one- 
time congregation, The People’s Church, 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the same evening. 

> . * 
Chicago Great Center for 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools 

Last year a half million boys and girls 
aitended vacation Bible Schools in 
Chicago is 
center of the 


daily 
various parts of the world. 


1 


said to be the greatest 


movement in the whole list of large 
cities, having more children under in- 
struction in such schools last summer 
than New York. Chicago had 200 
schools last year and 250 cooperating 
hurches, with an attendance of 29,460 
children In 1907 the movement made 


its beginning in this city with four 
schools and an enrollment of 919. A 
central organization and a school for the 
training of the teachers has been a fea- 


ture in the work. 


Russian Relief Worker 
Given an Ovation 

The friends of Rev. Karl Borders gave 
ovation at Memorial Church of 
Christ, Chicago, on the afternoon of May 
2). The affair was in charge of the Dis- 

union Mr. Borders has 
been Russia for two 
years engaged in famine relief under the 
direction of the Friends’ relief organiza- 
Mr. Borders, in his address, 
brought a picture of conditions in Rus- 
sia quite at variance with many of the 
reports that have been circulated through 
press. At the close of the 
address the audience tarried for a con- 
siderable time to ask questions about 


him an 


} 1 
cipies social 


in a rural section oi 


tion 


the secular 


What the Denominations Are 
Doing for the Negro 

The money now being spent for Negro 
evangelization and education is a very 
good sum. The Southern Baptists, who 
have the largest constituency in this 
field, spend only $150,000. Other denom- 
outstrip them very largely. 
fast vear the Catholics spent $250,000; 
Episcopalians, $250,000; Congregational- 
its, $600,000: Presbyterians, $750,000; 
Northern Methodists, $1,350,000. These 
and other denominations are now operat- 
7 schools and colleges for the Ne- 

This is helping materially to lift 
ignorance from the black 


inations 


yroes 


the pall of 


At This Rate, the World 
Will Soon Be Baptist 

In a Baptist newspaper there appears 
this encouraging account of the rapid 
growt!) numerically of the Baptist 
Church in the United States: “It 
took the Baptists of America 220 years, 
or from 1639 to 1859, to gain their first 


million members, but after this goal had 
been attained the second million came in 
twenty years, the third in ten years, the 
fourth in eight years, the fifth in nine 
years, the sixth in seven years, the sev- 
enth in five years, and the eighth in 
three years, the total number of Baptists 
in America in 1921 being 8,115,445. 


The Presbyterian 


CADEMIC liberty was the question 

which towered above every other at 
the sessions of the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the U. S. A.,, 
which met at Indianapolis, May 16-24. 
[he commissioners had been duly warn- 
ed of the issue by various threats which 


came from conservative sources. The 
issue was foreshadowed in the election 
of moderator. Dr. Charles F. Wishart 


was nominated as the candidate of those 
opposed to the limitation on academic 
liberty while the fundamentalist group 
pinned their faith to William Jennings 
Bryan. who now tours the country with 
inti-evolution lectures. On the first 
ballots Mr. Bryan led, but as the 
candidates withdrew f 


two 
fromthe 
eld, their strength went largely to Dr. 
Wishart and he was elected on the third 


lesser 


ballot. Thus the impossible has hap- 
pened, and the most widely influential 
layman in the church, eminent in the 


national life, was defeated. 

Mr. Bryan has been able to joke about 
his various defeats as candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. He took 
this defeat much harder. He seemed 
to show pique in many ways and de- 
clined the chairmanship of the commit- 
tee on home missions. It was reported 
that he desired the chairmanship of the 
committee which handled the overture 
of the Philadelphia presbytery on the 
Fosdick case. 

The general assembly was treated to 
much oratory on Sunday directed against 
evolution. Dr. Clarence Macartney of 
Philadelphia denounced Darwinism 
roundly. The first big test vote came 
on Tuesday when Mr. Bryan offered the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That no part of the edu- 
cational fund of the Presbyterian church 
of the United States of America shall 
be paid to any school, college, university, 
or theological seminary that teaches or 
permits to be taught as a proven fact 
either Darwinism or any other evolu- 
tionary hypothesis that links man in 
blood relationship with any other forms 
vf life.” 

A substitute resolution was offered by 
Mr. J. Willis Baer, of California, which 
reads as follows: “In those synods and 
within whose __ bounds 
Presbyterian supported academies, col- 
leges, and training schools are located 
are hereby instructed to exercise care- 
ful oversight over the instruction given 
in such institutions and that synods and 
presbyteries withhold their official ap- 
proval from such academies, colleges, 
ind training schools where any teaching 


npresbyteries 


Methodist Bishops Consider 
Community Churches 

The growing community church move- 
ment in rural districts is a matter of 
study for the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. They note with con- 
cern that many of these churches are of 
the independent sort. It is proposed that 


General Assembly 


or instruction is given which seeks to 
establish a materialistic evolutionary 
philosophy of life or which disregards 
or attempts to discredit the Christian 
faith.” The time of adjournment had 
to be extended but Mr. Bryan’s resolu- 
tion was defeated, and the one offered 
by Mr. Baer was adopted. 

While Dr. Wishart is known as a 
cautious scholar, his administration as 
moderator this year may be depended 
upon to maintain the best traditions of 
the Presbyterian denomination. 

The union question was under consid- 
eration by general assembly and action 
was taken reaffirming the Columbus re- 
solution inviting into organic unity all 
the evangelical denominations of North 
America. Evidently this was done large- 
ly as a matter of form, for there was no 
discussion and the more immediate 
project of the reunion of the Presbyterian 
family of churches had the center of the 
stage. Ringing resolutions were adopt- 
ed in behalf of this. The assembly is 
generously behind the Federal Council 
of Churches whose president _ this 
quadrennium is their own Dr. Speer. 
They will participate in all the coming 
unity conferences and general assem- 
bly listened most respectfully to Bishop 
Vincent of Ohio who spoke from the 
Episcopalian point of view on the ap- 
proaching World Conference on Faith 
and Order. 

The emergence of a 
spirit is being evidenced in those de- 
nominations with a mixed membership 
racially. A Negro speaker of great ability 
offered resolutions to general assembly 
that one member of his race be on each 
board of the church, except that on the 
Board of National Missions there should 
be two representatives. A substitute was 
offered which declared a principle of 
selecting representatives of various racial 
groups, but not disturbing the present 
constituencies of the boards. It was 
interesting to the friends of Mr. Bryan 
that he voted for the joker resolution 
which defeated the colored commissioners 
in their aspirations. 

Mr. Rryan was at his best in his 
philippics against the enemies of the 
eighteenth amendment. He proposed a 
pledge signing campaigu among minis- 
ters and educators which would align the 
friends of prohibition. On these matters 
the assembly was quite of one mind, and 
Mr. Bryan said it was a shame to waste 
any good oratory on them. 

Considerable time was consumed in 


stronger racial 


completing the final legal steps for the 
(Continued on page 697) 
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negotiations be opened up with other de- 
nominations to reduce the number of 
churches in many communities. There is 
a constructive suggestion in the proposal 
that rural work be organized interde- 
nominationally by counties and _ that 
county seat churches take definite re- 
sponsibility for the weaker churches in 
open country. This, in a way, ad- 
mits the need of community churches 
and even admits that in many cases they 
must have an interdenominational ad- 
ministration. 


the 


Disciples Will Have Conservatives 
at National Meeting 

It now seems well assured that the Dis- 
ciples will once more have their ultra- 
rvatives at the annual convention 
which will assemble in Colorado Springs 
September 4-11. Representatives of the 
“doctrinal congress” have already visited 
the tourist city making arrangements for 
a convention hall to take care of these 
special meetings, either during the con- 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 
(Contiaued from previous page) 

consolidation of the various boards of 
the church into four. The new boards 
were constituted on May first, and there 
has been as yet no trial of the new plan 
at all. When the last vote had been 
taken and everything was completed, as- 
sembly stood and sang under the 
ersonal leadership of Dr. John Timothy 
chairman of the committee which 
wrought the change. The Pres- 
byterians are strongly behind Sabbath 
observance in this country. Mr. Bryan 
expressed his opposition to Sunday golf. 
Dr. Bowlby, secretary of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance was heard on this theme. 
Presbyterian publicity methods will 
compare favorably with those of any de- 
nomination im this country. They have 
made it easy for the secular papers to 
get the news and to digest it. The eastern 


conse 





stone, 


has 


papers had special representatives at 
general assembly. The Indianapolis 
News led all other papers by devoting 
several columns a day to the assembly 
written by their religious editor, Rev. 
Joseph Myers. 

Some opposition is being expressed 
again this year to the New Era Move- 
ment but it was continued one more 
year and given an appropriation of 
$325,000. The Presbyterian Magazine 
which is ably conducted by Dr. J. H. 


Snowden of Pittsburgh will be continued 
inder his editorial management. 
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mirably the aim of the author.” — Watchman-bxaminer 
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vention or just before it. 
convention was 
treme 


Last year the. 
boycotted by the ex- 
conservatives of the church. 
Though this year’s convention city is 
far from the center of the country, it 
seems evident, judging from advance 
registrations, that there will be a good 
attendance. 


Southern Presbyterians 
Elect Moderator 

The 
meet at 
body. 
held at 


Southern Presbyterians usually 
the same time as the northern 
This year general assembly is 
Montreat, N. C. The election of 
the lerator is an interesting 
event. Dr. Alexander Sprung of Charles- 
ton, S. C., was elected on the second 
ballot, 152 votes. The ques- 
tion of union with the northern body is 
being discussed again this year. This 
denomination has a splendid report of 
missionary activities for the year, the 
per capita giving being an average of 
over ten dollars a member. The growth 
of membership per capita is also en- 
couraging. 


mo always 


receiving 


Disciples Minister Heads 
Des Moines Klan 

Certain Disciples ministers in Kansas 
City and Des Moines, unlike those in In- 
dianapolis and many other cities, back 
the Ku Klux Klan rather than face it. 
The latest report of klan activities on 
the part of ministers is that Rev. N. C. 
Carpenter, pastor of Capitol Hill Church 
of Christ of Des Moines, has been elect- 
ed “exalted cyclops.” This means that 
he will lead the klan forces of the entire 
city. 


Actor Makes a 
a Talk for God 

New York was given a real sensation 
not long since when an actor stepped in 
front of the footlights and made a talk 
Fred Stone, clown for many an 
the past, and still engaged 


for God. 


audience in 
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in the actor's profession, was talking for 
the national vaudeville artists’ benefit as- 


sociation when he suddenly decided to 
switch his talk to religion. The New 
York audience gave him one of the 
greatest ovations of his entire career. 
He said: “Recently I made a statement 
that has been taken up by the public 
more than | thought it would be. That 


was my decision to cease being a passive 
sort of a Christian and become an active 
for God. I want to make that 
statement over again. I want to tell you 
people that a time comes in every man’s 
life when he wants to come out and take 
a step like this. When you have done 
this you feel secure, at with 
the world face the future con- 
fidence.” 


worker 


can peace 


and with 


Mrs. Roosevelt Will Entertain 
American Bible Society 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt entertained 
the American Bible society at her home 
on May 10, on the occasion of its 107th 
annual meeting. President Harding, in 
sending his regrets at not being present, 
said of the society: “During the many 
vears of its existence it has constantly 








Am now 
booking 
spring and winter of 1923. 
Experienced. Will come for offering and 
expenses Address 
FRANKLIN D. HASKELL 
Nertonville, Kansas 
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A complete, authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
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increased its usefulness, not merely as an 
instrument for the furtherance of Chris- 
tianity, but as a potent force in the cause 
of civilization itself. Whatever muta- 
tions may come in the affairs of men and 
of human society, the Bible remains the 
Book of books, winning constantly wider 
acceptance among men wherever they 
live, as the inspired vehicle of the great- 
est truths that have been revealed to the 
world.” 


New Building Will 
Honor Gunsaulus 

The fame of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
abides though he no longer walks with 
us. Dr. Frank Dyer, former Congrega- 
tional minister of Chicago, recently re- 
visited this city and while here told of 
plans to erect a new edifice on Wilshire 
boulevard, Los Angeles, at a cost of 
$500,000, in which a hall will be dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. Gunsaulus. 
It will be built in Spanish colonial style. 
Dr. Gunsaulus’ father was a Spaniard 
and his mother a Puritan. While in 
Chicago, Dr. Dyer delivered an address 
on “Gunsaulus, the Prince of the Pulpit.” 


Baptists Make a Good 
Record in Detroit 

The Baptists of Detroit, through their 
superintendent, Dr. H. C. Geiss, recently 
published a tabulation of their achieve- 
ments in the automobile city during the 
past five years. A million dollars has 
been spent in church sites, 29 new build- 
ings have been erected and the member- 
ship in the city has been increased from 
13,000 to 25,000. As a mark of apprecia- 
tion for their superintendent, the Bap- 
tists are sending Dr. Geiss to Stockholm 
to the sessions of the Baptist World Al- 
liance in July. 


Union of Churches 
an Important Event 
The 


various church statisticians now 
take account of two distinct Disciples 
bodies. The schism does not concern 
itself so much with principles as with 
methods. One group has been unwilling 


to use musical instruments or to cooper- 
ate with missionary societies. In De- 
troit two ancient churches have stood for 
these distinctions in Disciples practice. 
One of these, with the more conservative 
view, has been known as the Plum Street 


church, which, before the present shift 
of population in the city, was a most 
successful institution. Recently, how- 


ever, it swarmed into a new congregation. 
Through the years Plum Street church 
has been mother to several congrega- 
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tions. In like manner Central Christian 
church has organized a number of con- 
gregations which have been known as 
“progressive.” A few weeks ago the 
members of these two old mother 
churches met in a prayer meeting for 
the first time in their history. The ac- 
quaintance has ripened into love and it 
is now authoritatively announced that 
the two congregations will unite, retain- 
ing the present ministers, Dr. Edgar 
DeWitt Jones and Rev. Fred Cowin. 
The united church has taken the name, 
Central Christian church. 


Eminent Preachers at the 
University of Chicago 

Bishop William Fraser McDowell, of 
Washington, D. C., was the preacher at 
the University of Chicago on May 13, 
and Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, of the Park 
Avenue Baptist church, New York City, 
on May 20 and 27. On June 3 Dr. Ivan 
Lee Holt, of St. John’s Methodist church, 
St. Louis, Mo., will preach; and on June 
10 the convocation preacher will be Dr. 
William C. Bitting, of the Second Bap- 
tist church, St. Louis. Dr. Bitting has 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Brown University and 
the University of Chicago. 


Closing Up the Gaps 
in Federation 

The Christian world has often re- 
marked the need of the union of such 
organizations as those dealing with tem- 
perance, world peace, etc. So many sep- 
arate and independent organizations is 
bewildering and expensive. It is grati- 
fying to find the Federal Council willing 
to recognize the international Sunday 
school council of religious education as 
its agency in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The resolution covering this mat- 
ter was passed at the November meet- 
ing, and is as follows: “That the ad- 
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ministrative committee recognize the 
new international Sunday school council 
of religious education as the accredited 
interdenominational organization for re- 
ligious education; that the international 
Sunday school council be invited to be. 
come a cooperating body with the Feder. 
al Council and that the general secretary 
of the international Sunday school coun- 
cil, or some other representative to be 
designated by the organization, be in- 
vited to serve as a member of the ad- 
ministrative committee of the Federal 
Council in order that the closest possible 
cooperation may be maintained between 
the two bodies.” 


Scouting Grows in 
Religious Significance 

The boy scout movement tends to 
become more and more a church insti- 
tution, not perhaps in its overhead, but 
in its every day operation. The church 
has proved the most dependable source 
of supply for scoutmasters of good char- 
acter. Scout Executive Maaloe, of Kan- 
kakee, Ill, is quoted in a recent issue 
of the Church School as telling the fol- 
lowing very interesting story: “In a 
purely unofficial capacity I attended the 
vesper services of First Baptist church 
of our city last Easter Sunday, and there 
beheld a sight that has forever removed 
from my mind any doubt as to the re- 
ligious possibility of scouting, and fur- 
ther substantiated the statement made 
at the last regional conference of the boy 
scouts at Champaign, that the extent to 
which the moral and spiritual values of 
scouting are realized, depends upon the 
leadership. There marched down the 
aisle of the church in the presence of 
several hundreds of people, fifteen scouts, 
robed in black garments, and prepared 
for baptism, flanked on either side by 
the fellow members of their group. The 
boys proceeded to the platform and as 
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each scout was being baptized the other 
poys, standing at attention during the 
ceremony, came to the position of the 
scout salute.” 


Day School of Religion 
at Dayton Succeeds 

The first year of the Dayton, O., sys- 
tem of week-day schools of religion in 
cooperation with the public schools is 
closed. One school, cooperating with 
two public schools, with an enrollment 
of 550 children, was conducted as an 
experimental station, under the super- 
vision of Miss Blanche Carrier, a bache- 
lor of religious education of Boston 
university. An analysis of the enroll- 
ment shows that the pupils come from 
55 different congregations, of 22 denom- 
nations, including Roman _ Catholic, 
Jews and Christian Scientists. Thirty- 
tight per cent come from families not 
definitely affiliated with any church. 
The average attendance has been 88.6 
per cent, while 66.2 per cent of the pu- 
pils have been neither tardy nor absent 
jor the year. Under the promotion of 
the Sunday school council of religious 
education, of which I. S. Richmond is 
the executive secretary, the work will 
be expanded during the coming year. A 
ampaign for $10,000 for the schools was 
conducted which has netted 
more than $11,000 and pledges are still 
being received. As a result of this finan- 
cial support, six city schools will be 
onducted next year in cooperation with 
ten public schools, and one will be con- 
ducted in the county in connection with 
a centralized public school. Of the six 
teachers who will be employed full time 
for this work, at least four will be col- 
ege graduates who have specialized in 
religious education, and the others will 


recently 


be normal graduates who have taken 
special preparatory work for teaching 
week-day schools of religion. Under 


an agreement entered into over a year 
ago the Sunday school council of re- 
igious education has been given full re- 
sponsibility for promoting all interde- 


and Montgomery county, and the 
Sunday school council serves the Dayton 
council of churches as a religious educa- 
lepartment. 


Resigned Disciples Missionary 
Appointed by Presbyterian Board 


Rev. George B. Baird, who recently 
the employ of the United Christian 
fissionary Society after fifteen years 
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of service in China, has been appointed 
a missionary in China by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. 
Baird resigned from the Disciples board 
on account of his inability to continue 
his services under the ruling of the board 
that the practice of open membership 
by the mission churches of Disciples 
in China must be abandoned. He will 
be assigned to work in a union mission- 
ary organization with which the Pres- 
byterian mission cooperates. 


World Alliance Meeting in 
Zurich Full of Thrills 

The authoritative report of the great 
meeting of the world alliance for pro- 
moting international friendship held at 
Zurich April 13-16 has just reached 
America. It is a story of a meeting full 
of tense moments. Both German and 
French delegates brought documents to 
the meeting that were full of dynamite. 
When these were read, it looked like all 
hope of conciliation was past. The peace- 
makers were there, however, and with 
some modification of each document, a 
resolution was passed in which both 
French and Germans concurred. The 
council was concerned with instituting in 
the schools of the various nations of 
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earth courses in international goodwill. 
It was openly stated that the battle for 
peace would never be won until it is won 
through the children. The world alli- 
ance has created a council in Poland, and 
the various national councils now num- 
ber 27. At one point in the recent meet- 
ing the delegates arose and repeated the 
Lord’s prayer in their native languages, 
with something like a Pentecostal con- 
fusion The world alliance delegates 
favor an international commission set up 
by the league of nations or called by 
some president or king: this would un- 
dertake to mediate on the subject 
of reparations. At the close of the meeting 
a resolution was given to the press, which 


was in part as follows:“The committee 
urges Christians in all lands to manifest 
the Christian spirit in the face of all 
influences which make for national ego- 
ism and bitterness of feeling; to strive 
unceasingly for the diffusion of such 
good will and reasonableness as will ue- 
mand the settlement oj all international 
disputes by methods of conciliation and 
arbitration and a readiness on the part 
of every nation to make sacrifices tor 
the general well-being; and to abound 
in prayer to the God and Father of all 
men that he may guide the nations into 
the way of true and righteous peace. 
The committee reaffirms the declaration 
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of the world alliance that in the league 
of nations, enlarged and improved, is to 
be found the most hopeful means of re- 
moving the danger of war and that it 
should be the task of the church to in- 
spire among the people of every land en- 
thusiasm for this great enterprise and 
willingness to labor for its complete 
realization.” 


Dayton, O., Churches Report 
Good Ingathering 

The statistics for the Dayton, O,, 
churches are very encouraging. During 
the period from December 1 to Easter, 
inclusive, the number of accessions in 69 
churches, as reported to the office of the 


Southern Baptists in Kansas City 


ANSAS CITY is one of the impor- 

tant towns on the Southern Baptist 
map. Here is published the Word and 
Way, known as one of the most conserv- 
ative journals of the cause, and here is 
located a large theological seminary with 
an important influence in the communion. 
It is only recently that the Southern 
Zaptists induced many Missouri Baptist 
churches to unite with the southern de- 
nomination, forsaking the northern. The 
hold on these churches must be made 
The delegates came from all 
the states of the southland, though Ok- 
lahoma was said to lead all states in the 
size of its delegation. In this fellowship 
delegates are called “messengers,” for 
Southern Baptists are very sensitive to 
anything that would look like the build- 
ing up of an overhead machine. On the 
third day of the convention the registra- 
tion had reached 3,167, though the press 
continued to talk of ten thousand people 
being in town. On Sunday many tran- 
sient visitors came to the city. 

One who has never attended one of 
these conventions is impressed with sev- 
eral characteristics. The first is the lack 
of formal order. The chairman is fre- 
quently unable to keep the people in 
their seats. They come and go with a 
freedom which even Disciples did not 
have in the old days. Sometimes a stam- 
pede is stopped by a prayer. Further- 
more, the meetings are characterized by 
much emotionalism. The speakers illus- 
trate their points with humorous stories. 
And yet, like people who laugh much, 
these southerners often become deadly 
serious. At one of the recent sessions, 
for instance, a layman dared to stand on 
the platform and accuse certain secre- 
taries of talking stewardship all the 
time, but never bringing their own tithes 
into the storehouse. Only a parliamen- 
tary technicality kept this charge from 
going to the nominating committee with 
dire results. The convention music was 
of the gospel song variety. Quar- 
tets and choruses were interspersed with 
congregational singing. 

The organization of the convention is 
exceedingly simple. Any layman who 
contributes $250 to the general causes of 
the denomination during a fiscal year is 
automatically made a delegate for that 
year. District associations may appoint 
delegates on the same basis. 


more sure 


most! 


In this denomination the president of 
the convention may be, and often is, re- 
elected. The re-election of President E. 
Y. Mullins of Southern Theological Sem- 
inary of Louisville for a third term as 
president is a guarantee of a sane and 
dignified administration of the denomi- 
nation’s affairs, in pleasant contrast to 
administrations of the recent past. 

The president's address and the con- 
vention sermon are mountain peaks of 
the assembly. President Mullins this 
year summarized very well the prob- 


lems of the denomination. He men- 
tioned plainly the possibility of division 
over pre-millennialism. The Moody 


Bible Institute now has a sufficient num- 
ber of ministers in the denomination to 
warrant the holding of alumni banquets 
at the annual gathering. The recently 
organized Baptist Bible union is a threat 
against Baptist unity in the southland. 
The sessions of this organization previ- 
ous to the convention did not come up 
to expectations, yet large numbers of 
people attended the meetings which, by 
way of novelty, were held in a monster 
tent. The secular press found enough of 
ensation in the meetings to justify the 
use of considerable space. President 
Mullins asserted that millennialism will 
never be made a test of fellowship in 
Baptist churches, but he evidently is 
somewhat anxious. : 

The financial situation among the 
Southern Baptists is serious. The $75,- 
000,000 campaign was a success in the 
matter of securing subscriptions, but only 

little more than half the amount has 
been paid in. The leaders want and ex- 
pect all of it by Christmas. The home 
and foreign boards each carry practically 
a million dollars of indebtedness. The 
leaders are plainly on the anxious seat. 
Dr. Mullins joined the secretaries in 
making strong demands that, in loyalty 
to these good causes, all the churches 
should make haste to finish the cam- 
paign. 

The question of academic freedom is 
one that troubles this denomination a 
good deal. In recent years twenty-five 
million dollars has been raised for edu- 
cation. But there has been no corres- 
ponding development of educational 


ideals. Dr. Mullins wants teachers to be 
free but insists that before they begin 
asserting their freedom they shall believe 


in the virgin birth, the substitutionary 
atonement, the resurrection and the sec- 
ond coming. These are regarded as car- 
dinal doctrines, taking precedence over 
all scientific processes. The books at the 
booths indicate an intense interest in evo- 
lution. The most popular book of the 
convention was “Hell and the High 
Schools,” by Evangelist T. T. Martins. 
Many similar books competed for popu- 
lar favor. A resolution demanding that 
heretical teachers be put out of the 
schools of the denomination was defeated 
by the floor strategy of the handful of 
liberals—for there are some liberals 
among the Southern Baptists. The pas- 
tor of a large open-membership church 
served as chairman of an important com- 
mittee. In the schools of the denomina- 
tion are teachers who have not bowed 
the knee, though they may have been re- 
duced to silence for the time. 

Few denominations in America show 
a better ratio of growth than do the 
Southern Baptists. Their achievements 
since the inauguration of their national 
financial campaign are little short of mar- 
velous. In four years there has been 
registered an increase of 881 ministers, 
3.068 churches, 3,287 Sunday schools, 
and 460,827 Sunday school pupils; 762,- 
980 baptisms are reported. During the 
campaign period the Southern Baptists 
have given $9,376,927 more each year for 
local causes than for a corresponding 
period prior to the campaign, and the 
annual increase for missions has been 
$4,938.751, making a total annual gain of 
$14,315,049. The value of local church 
property in four years has been increased 
$45,872,868. 

One of the most important forward 
steps in the immediate future is to be the 
founding of a “southwide” university, 
taking over Mercer University, an insti- 
tution at Macon. The denomination now 
has 32 colleges, only 9 of which are ac- 
credited. The proposed university would 
comprise a number of professional 
schools, and at this school in Georgia 
there would gradually be assembled the 
more progressive leadership of the de- 
nomination. 

The dominant note in the convention 
this year was the duty and privilege of 
stewardship. It is proposed that every 
theological seminary shall teach this 
theme. 
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Dayton council of churches, was 2,830. 
The council has undertaken to estimate 
the ingathering, including the churches 
not making reports, and submits 4,125 
as about the proper figure for the total 
number of accessions. Last year the es- 
timate was 3,700 and the year before 
3,900. The council is behind a Sunday 
closing movement. There are now 49 
counties in the state where the Sunday 
closing laws are enforced. 


England Will Hold Conference 
on Kingdom of God 


Among the multitude of conferences 
one notes a variety of interests and in- 
terpretations which wil! all be summar- 
ized in a conference in England to be 
called “a conference on the kingdom of 
God as a regulative Christian ideal.” The 
conference will be made up of individuals 
of the social vision who look for the re- 
generation of the world through Jesus 
“hrist. The program includes addresses 
by leaders of many communions. The 
names of Dr. Orchard and Miss Maude 
Royden are included in the list. The 
Christian social movement throughout 
the whole world will be given a larger 
interpretation by the best thinkers of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. 


Brings in Students to 
Prove Academic Heresies 

The recent World Fundamentalist 
meeting at Ft. Worth was replete with 
thrills. The most amusing among all 
the hectic speakers was one Rev. W. E 
{awkins, Jr., a Methodist evangelist of 
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the southern church. He brought in 
students as witnesses to his charge that 
the professors of Methodist institutions 
are heretics. The house of bishops was 
held responsible for the continuance oi 
these heretical teachers. Dr. T. C. Hor- 
ton, superintendent of the Bible Institute 
of Los Angeles, declared that the prac- 
tice of textual preaching has left the 
church uninstructed. He insisted that if 
book studies were made instead of tex- 
tual sermons, the people would know the 
Bible. The evolutionists are given a 
theological drubbing. 


Methodists Lead in 
Reports of Early Conversion 

A few years ago when students of the 
psychology of religion first began to tab- 
ulate statistics on the age of conversion, 
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an elaborate theory was worked out in- 
dicating that conversion was connected 
with the various incident to 
puberty. More recently studies have 
been made by Dr. Walter S. Athearn of 
the Boston University school of theol- 
ogy, who worked in connection with the 
offices of the evangelical denominations. 
The figures were gathered for 6,194 per- 
sons in five denominations. The “me- 
dian age” of entering the church in the 
different denominations from ll 
years, 9 months and 4 days in the Meth- 
odist church to 15 years, 10 months and 
14 days in Congregational churches 
These figures indicate that more impor- 
tance is to be attached to the social 
churches than to so-called 


changes 


varies 


customs ot 
“religious instincts.” 


Justice For the Near East 


HE question of justice to the minor- 

ities in the near east was discussed 
at length at a meeting held on May 10th 
at the Madison Square hotel, New York 
City. The meeting was called by John 
R. Voris, associate general secretary of 
the near east relief. Leaders in the fol- 
lowing organizations were present: Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, Church Peace 
Union, Near East Relief, Armenia Amer- 
ica Society, Society for Political and So- 
cial Justice in the Near East (Penn.), 
Justice to Armenia Society (Cal.), Ar- 
menian Delegation, Greek Constituen- 
cies, International Interpreter, the Ger- 








without providing against loss from accident and sickness. 

: Summer is the heaviest season for accidents. Absence from 
home, strange surroundings, unaccustomed activities, the out-door 
life, — these are conditions which are favorable to mishaps. And, 
of course, there is always the liability to sickness. 
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ard Committee, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A,, 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A., Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baptist—South, Bap- 
tist—North, Methodist Episcopal, Meth- 
odist—South, Congregational, Reformed 
in America, Reformed Presbyterian, Dis- 
ciples, Lutheran, Christian Scientist, 
Seventh Day Baptist 

Mr. Voris presided. The keynote of 
the meeting was struck in the statement 
that while it was necessary to do every- 
thing possible to alleviate the sufferings 
of the refugees from the near east, it was 
at least equally important that primary 
causes be reckoned with in order to pre- 
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vent a recurrence of the present situa- 
tion. Justice must be done the minori- 
ties; and they must be established on a 
basis of permanent security and oppor- 
tunity. The sentiment of the meeting 
was strongly in favor of action. 

A committee was appointed to draw up 
a set of resolutions which would be pre- 
sented to the various denominational as- 
semblies for their approval. Further 
than this, the committee was empowered 
to draw up a statement for presentation 
to President Harding. The committee 
consisted of Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
chairman; Mr. Samuel McCavert, secre- 
tary; Dr. Wm. C. Emhardt, Mr. George 
R. Montgomery and Dr. Stanley White. 

On May 15 the committee reported out 
the following statement for the consid- 
eration of the denominational assemblies 
in framing their official resolutions on 
the near east problem. It is hoped that 
this step will serve to focus the growing 
sentiment in the church that a definitely 
constructive program along political and 
economic lines is of essential necessity 
if the problem presented by the minori- 
ties in the near east is ever to be solved. 


Proposed Resolutions for Church Assem- 
blies and Conventions on the 
Near East Problems 
The grave wrong done to the minority 
populations in the near east, involving 
the expulsion of hundreds of thousands 
of Christians from their ancestral homes 
and the elimination of indigenous Chris- 
tian peoples from Asia Minor presents 
such a tragic situation and such an ap- 


palling violation of every consideration 
of justice and humanity that we appeal 
to our government, even at this late hour, 
to use its full influence to secure a just 
and righteous settlement. Upon our 
government there seems to us to rest at 
least a threefold responsibility: 

1. We believe that the problem pre- 
sented by the suffering of one million 
and three hundred and ten thousand 
Greek and Armenian refugees, whose 
property has been confiscated and who 
are now crowded into refugee camps 
without money, without clothing, with- 
out food or shelter, is too great to be 
solved by private charity. The coopera- 
tion of the governments of the western 
world is necessary to deal in any ade- 
quate way with such a catastrophe. We 
urge our government to take a strong 
initiative in securing the appointment of 
an international commission to handle 
the refugee problem in the near east. 
We recognize with appreciation the note 
sent by the secretary of state on March 
30 to Great Britain, France and Italy 
suggesting the formation of such an in- 
ternational commission, and we believe 
that our government should press the 
matter still more vigorously until effect- 
ive action results. Delay at this critical 
moment means actual death to thous- 
ands. We furthermore believe that our 
government should bear its share in pro- 
viding whatever may be necessary finan- 
cially to establish the refugees in some 
place of permanent safety and oppor- 
tunity. 

2. In view of the terrific difficulties 
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which the Greek government faces in 
coping with the overwhelming problems 
thrust upon it by the presence of the 
refugees, we believe that our government 
should give it the support which would 
come from a prompt resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations. Furthermore we wish 
to go on record as favoring the comple- 
tion of that portion of the loan which 
was granted by the United States to 
Greece, but which was not completed at 
the time of the cessation of diplomatic 
relations. 

3. We believe that our government 
should insist that some definite amends 
be made for the tragic wrongs done to 
the Armenian people, and that adequate 
protection be assured the minority pop- 
ulations. We urge that the negotiation 
of a new treaty with Turkey be condi- 
tioned upon her taking some definite 
steps to provide a national home for the 
Armenians in one of the areas suggested 
at the first Lausanne conference, either 
in Cilicia or in the district contiguous 
to the present Armenian soviet republic. 

Finally, we believe that our govern- 
ment will not be true to its ideals if it 
supports American financial interests 
who seek economic concessions in Tur- 
key, and at the same time gives scant 
consideration to the demands of millions 
of American citizens who have contrib- 
uted with unparalleled generosity to the 
preservation of the minorities in the near 
east. We are convinced that the prob- 
lem of relief cannot be permanently 
solved apart from the question of se- 
curing justice for these oppressed people. 
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